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Beloved Mother Cobrini, the 
modest, diminutive nun, 
established nearly 100 
schools, orphanoges and 
hospitals for the needy 


Those with especially heavy bur- 
dens have been comforted by 
theditating on the example of be- 
loved Saint Rita. Her life story will 
warm the heart of every reader. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 


tneLIVES OF SAINT 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., 


St. Michoel the Archangel 
bottles 
book—worth thousands of dol- 
lars in the originals 
produced in radiant full color. 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O. F.M. 


VIVIDLY RETOLD AND ILLUSTRATED 


IN GLORIOUS FULL COLORS! 


} ERE in one big book are 

the inspiring lives of 
many beloved Saints, 77 
very likely your Patron Saint, re- 
told in vivid stories and glori- 
ously illustrated with dozens of 
full-color art masterpieces by the 
world’s great painters . . . Rem- 
brandt, Doré, Raphael, Fra An- 


gelico, etc. 
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Dramatic Accounts Make 
You a Living Part 


of Their Lives 
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The very moment you open this 
book, you're swept into the glori 
ous past. You join hands with 


our holy Saints and Martyrs, and 





share in their memorable experi 

ences... You see the iron gates of a defi- 
You trace the footsteps of St ant king's castle miraculously 

P ‘ick through t Isl f Ss P open as St. Columba makes the 
atric through the Isl 0 Saints Sign of the Cross 

and Scholars, Go with him to the s : : = 

hil 1° Ter act iia f the You join eager throngs in 

_— = wae Sey © - Padua, listening to St. Anthony 

pagan ruler’s family were con- preach the love of God 
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You explore the catacombs of trial of St. Joan of Arc. Later 
Rome with St. Jerome, studying you move your lips = — 
tnaret sail . ‘ prayer as she is infamously 
. ames ae Se se ae burned at the stake 
early martyrs < . 

‘ . You are there! Yes, you feel 

You sail across choppy seas you are an eye-witness to many 
with St. Augustine and bring experiences of God's holy Saints 
Christianity to pagan England and Martyrs 
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Join Father Isaac Jogues and 
other brave Jesuit missionaries 
on their perilous journeys 
through the wilderness to spread 
Catholicism in the New World. 
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Archbishop of New York 
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“LIVES OF SAINTS” with all 
These Special Features for only 








Send no Money—Pay $1 Monthly, 
If Delighted 

Imagine the Calendar of Saints and ap- 
pendix showing all feasts celebrated on any 
day of the Church year . . . gives valuable in- 
formation about our best known Saints. 

Imagine . nearly 600 pages of vivid stories 
with 48 full color art treasures and bound in 
eenuine Artcraft which creates a priceless rare 
15th century binding! 

Imagine 24-Karat Gold page tops : 
specially manufactured Ivory-tinted paper to 
eliminate glare and eyestrain . . . the symbol of 
All Saints inlaid in gold on the cover fas- 
cinating illustrations of Symbols used to iden- 
tify many Saints magnificent “church 
window” end papers showing great Saints in 
glorious full colors .. . and many other distinc- 
tive features. Mas] Coupon TODAY ! 
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See Saint Pius in marvelous full-color paint. 
ing portraying miraculous cure of a nun 
after doctors had given up all hope for her. 

















With his eyes fixed on the crucifix, Saint 
Francis Xavier prays to God just before his 
death on a desolate island off the China 
coast. Famous for his great missionary work 
in the Orient, St. Francis converted thou- 
sands of heathens to the Christian faith, 

















St. John Bosco and St. Therese, shown above, 
ere only two of the many Saints whose lives 
are dramatically retold in the book. Also 
included are St. Joseph, St. Christopher, St 
Anne, St. Catherine, and scores of others 


Acclaimed by 
Press and Public 
**4 handsome book, worthy for 
the home bookshelf or for pres- 
entation as a gift of i 
The Michigan Catholic 
“It is a pleasure to recommend 
it for general family ‘ 
The Catholic Standard 
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Partners in Crime 


NYONE who remembers reaction to Soviet 
Russia during the twenties, thirties, and early 
forties will find the new anti-Stalin line rather 

ominous. Those were the days when pseudo 
liberals of the democracies drew a line of distinction 
between totalitarianism of the right and _totali- 
tarianism of the left. Nazism and Fascism were evil, 
period. Communism? Well, that was another story. 

The line of reasoning used—if such it can be 
called—was unintelligible to this writer, and still is. 
In fact, it shouldn’t be called reasoning. It was an 
emotional reaction. There was about it an incom- 
prehensible element of self-hypnosis. 

In some way, Communism represented progress. 
It was the wave of the future. There were abuses 
and excesses, but birth is always accompanied by 
pain and a great social movement was being born 
in Russia. Then too the Russians were a backward 
people and their leaders had to force them to accept 
progress. In the words of Walter Duranty, the 
prophet who reported directly from the Red Mecca, 
“You can’t make an omelette without breaking 
eggs.” Darkness would soon fade before the bril- 
liant light of a new day. 

This is the way many Western muddleheads ac- 
cepted a movement that concentrated in itself all 
the evils of Nazism and Fascism and a great many 
more of its own. We simply note the fact. We leave 
it to psychiatrists to explain the how and why. 

Now we have reason to fear a relapse. The mud- 
dleheads are going to be exposed again to the same 
germ and will probably show the same reaction. 

In spite of apparent changes in Soviet Russia, 
there has been no change in essentials. The French 
have an expression for it: “plus ca change, plus 
c'est la meme chose,’ “The more it changes, the 
more it’s the same thing.” 

No monster in human history has a greater 
variety and number of crimes to his discredit than 
Joseph Stalin. The murders in the dungeons of 
Lubianka prison, the mock trials and bloody purges, 
the deliberate starving of millions of peasants of 
the Ukraine, the torture and slow death of millions 
of exiles in the frigid concentration camps of 
Siberia, the transfer of whole populations like 






animals in locked cattle cars from one part of the 
country to another, the ruthless conquest of neigh- 
boring peoples; all these and innumerable other 
crimes. 

Stalin didn’t do all this alone. He couldn’t. He 
operated through trusted lieutenants of the Com- 
munist party. And the more closely they cooperated 
with him the more he trusted them, and the more 
he trusted them the higher they moved in the ranks 
of the Party. 

Today these are the men who control the Party. 
These are the men who are denouncing Stalin as a 
tyrant and a murderer. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
and Molotov and Mikoyan and all the rest of them 
can wash their hands and accuse their late master, 
but the blood of their victims is as red and accusing 
on their hands as on those of Stalin. 

Fear of the hydrogen bomb and of Western 
power closes the door to hopes of military conquest, 
so the Reds have changed tactics. Their new line 
is to assume an attitude of sweetness and light and 
to woo the West with soft words and sugared 
promises. The first requisite for inaugurating this 
policy is to lay the ghost of Stalin who had become 
a symbol of all that is vicious in Communism. 


T would be foolish to underrate the danger 
of the new line. It will appeal to leftists and 
pseudo liberals in America and abroad and to 

those who are ready to grasp at any straw in the 
hope of avoiding war, to the Socialists and their 
allies in the West, as well as to the neutral and 
uncommitted peoples everywhere. 

We shouldn’t close any doors that may lead to 
peace, but we must always be aware that in dealing 
with Soviet leaders we are dealing with evil men 
who share equally with Stalin the guilt of his 
monstrous crimes and who have given the world 
no proof of reform. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


On May 25, 1952, the Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed a New York State Court of Appeals decision which 
forbade the showing of the film, The Miracle. The point 
made by some of the concurring 
Justices was that it is impossible 
to attach a comprehensible defi- 
nition to the word “sacrilege.” 
New York had originally banned 
the film on the ground that it was sacrilegious. 

Many citizens, at the time, wondered about other words 
which, by the same standards of criticism, might be found 
to be equally lacking in suitable definition. Foremost in 
their minds was, quite naturally, the word “obscene.” They 
wondered how soon the U.S. Supreme Court would find 
in its lap an appeal based precisely on the meaning of ob- 
scenity, and what it would do about it. 

Now, it seems that such a case may come from the same 
quarter which contributed the one on sacrilege. On April 27, 
1956, the New York State Court of Appeals ruled that it was 
legal for the police to seize obscene books in certain New 
York City bookstores. 

Associate Judge Fuld, who wrote the opinion, declared 
that the words in the law, “obscene,” “lascivious,” “indecent,” 
“disgusting,” “lewd,” were definite enough and certain 
enough to satisfy the due process requirement. 


Words of 
No Meaning 


sut are they? The average decent citizen would certainly 
say so. His own regard for the social conventions affecting 
sex is practical proof of the sharp meaning which such 
words convey to him. But how 
about the old roué who goes 
around pawing at girls in low 
night spots? Does he think of 
himself as lewd, as disgusting, 
as obscene? He does not. So that, the more roués there are, 
and the dirtier they are, the more indefinite becomes the 
meaning of the word, “obscene.” And the more indefinite the 
word becomes, the less likelihood there is of an antiobscenity 
law standing up under Supreme Court examination. 

Remember, the average citizen also has a definite under- 
standing of the word “sacrilege.” He takes it to mean any 
contemptuous or insulting treatment of things publicly 
known to pertain to religion. Here too the decent citizen 
proves the definiteness of his understanding by respecting 
known conventions in his remarks about religion. 

So citizens are wondering. Will they find now that there is 
nothing that can be legally identified as obscenity, just as 
they found, four years ago, that there is nothing that can be 
legally identified as sacrilege? 

What we seem to need most in our legislation and juris- 
prudence is a philosophy, a catalogue of reality which fixes 
definite names to definite things. Otherwise great areas of 
life will evade needed coverage by law. 


What is 
Obscenity? 


June, 1956 





; Wide World 
Soviet Premier Bulganin wears a troubled look as he and Red party ‘boss 
Nikita Khrushchev near end of British visit. The wily British gave the 
Red pair as chilly a reception as they’d get in a Siberian slave camp 
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The Ku Klux Klan rides again in Macon, 
Georgia, in the wake of controversy over in- 
Resurgence of KKK emphasizes 

need for federal action to protect civil rights 


tegration. 


In historic consecration, Negro Bishop Alois Bigirumwani, right, 
elevated a white Swiss priest, Msgr. Andre Perraudin, far left, to the 


fullness of the priesthood at Kabgayi, Ruanda-Urundi, Africa. 
There is only one precedent for a Negro bishop consecrating a white bishop 


Most people would agree that obscene entertainment, 
either literary or visual, is as tangible a thing as dope- 
peddling. 

Our diplomatic corps knows that sacrilege is as definite a 
thing as war, and the diplomats are most punctilious about 
avoiding acts of it. 

If obscenity and sacrilege can be thus subject to real 
recognition in practice, it would seem that they could be 
as readily identified in the language of legislation and 
adjudicated by the courts. 

More than a knowledge of law is required in a Supreme 
Court Jurist. Philosophy, also, is needed to disclose the world 
which law applies to. You can’t measure a man by just 
looking at a yardstick. You’ve got to be able to see the man. 


Last April the Senate of the United States adopted the 
“Bricker Amendment” to an appropriations bill for the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. The 
requested an increase in our con- 
tribution to this valuable agency. 
The amendment would permit 
such an increase, provided only 
that no Communist—nation, em- 
ployer, or labor delegates be permitted to vote in the I.L.O. 

Behind this amendment there is a long history. One 
American employer delegate has been attacking the 1.L.O. 
for several years. 


Administration had 


The I.L.0.—Fighting 
Evil by Facing It 


He used the familiar argument so well 
publicized by the other and more famous Bricker Amend- 
ment (to the Constitution). His claim was that conventions 
adopted by the I.L.O., if ratified by our Senate, would (as 
treaties) permit foreign intervention into domestic affairs 
of this nation. 

When this argument failed to win major support, the 
delegate in question switched his tactics. He took advantage 
of the Soviet Union’s belated entry into the I.L.O. to raise 
the bugaboo of Communist control of the organization. His 
arguments were less than fair, stressing mainly the ability 
of Communist countries to outvote the United States. He 
ignored the fact that, in practice, the Communists were 
heavily outvoted by delegates from free nations. 

Such is the background for the amendment cited above. 


It is bad enough that the Senate should make a policy deci- 


- 





sion on such shaky grounds. Much more disturbing are the 
long-range questions of policy that are evoked by this 
action. 

Is it American policy, for example, to use the power ol 
the purse to control the actions of international organiza- 
tions in which we participate? Such an attitude does not 
win us allies at a time when we desperately need them. Nor 
does it set an example of democratic action to nations that 
follow our leadership. 

\gain, is it our policy to run out on an organization, 
however soundly conceived, the minute any possibility of 
Communist influence appears? With half the world in the 
Communist camp, it is rather difficult to pretend that such 
nations do not exist or that they should be ignored in 
groups set up to meet world problems. 


We faced this problem domestically in the labor-union 
movement less than ten years ago, American workers did not 
desert the C.I.O. by the millions when substantiated charges 
of Communist influence were 
raised. Instead, they worked 
hard to isolate the infiltrators 
and to secure unquestioned con- 
trol of their unions. Today even 
the most vocal enemies of organized labor admit that the 
Communist troubles _ the 
unions. 
The Church itself has faced a similar problem since the 
days of the Apostles. For centuries it was a minority force 


Defeat by 
Default 


question no longer seriously 


in a society that challenged its basic ideals. Even today, in 
many areas of the world, it is working in an atmosphere 
of paganism, Communism, or secularism. There were always 
voices to counsel isolation and withdrawal in the face of such 
contamination. But the answer of Rome was to send out 
more missionaries, more apostolic priests, religious, and lay 
folk. 

rhe fight against evil is unending. At times we all become 
weary of the struggle. Even the Curé of Ars was tempted to 
leave his parish and to fly to the peace of a monastery. But 
he resisted this temptation, as the world well knows. His 
example can be a lesson to us in the difficult problems of 
our time. 
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Plucky Susan O'Hara, 
paralyzed by spinal polio, 
provides a lesson in 
courage as she continues 
her studies at Nazareth 
Academy, La Grange, IIi., 
via home-school intercom. 
Above, Sister Joanne 

sets up portable pick-up 
unit in a classroom. 

At right, Susan keeps up 
her honor student rating 
through home unit. 
College? Susan plans to 
tackle that, too 


The oddest feature of the Princeton-Hiss affair was a state- 
ment made by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President of the Uni- 
versity. In explaining his reason for permitting the Amer- 
ican Whig-Cliosophic Society, an 
undergraduate debating group, 
to receive Hiss for a lecture, he 
said: ‘Education includes the 
freedom to make mistakes and 
to learn to accept responsibility for them.” 

As a justification for his decision, that is nonsense. Only 
in a very incidental way does education have to do with 
freedom to make mistakes. Essentially, education is guidance 
in how to avoid mistakes. It is guidance in how to act 
responsibly. And it is disciplinary correction for acting 
irresponsibly. 

There is, however, a hands-off policy which gives a child 
the freedom to fall out of an upstairs window and break his 
neck, in the course of learning how dangerous it is to fall 
out of windows. But we do not call it education. We call it 
parental negligence. 

Neither do we call education that tolerance which per- 
mits a child to shoot or stab the child next door, and thus 
learn to accept responsibility for his social acts. We rate it 
as a kind of pedagogical delinquency. 

The boys at Princeton did not literally break their own 
necks. They did not literally assault the public with intent 
to kill or maim. But they did a stupid thing—a thing which 
could harm Princeton, the cause of scholarship, and the 
public at large. And the University officials neglected to save 
them from it. 

We cannot see the affair as President Dodds apparently 
does—as a shrewd, albeit oblique, stroke of education. 


The Boy un- 
der the Whig 


June, 1956 


UN Secretary General Hammarskjold received 
papal blessing on his peace mission to Middle 

East. Thanks to Hammarskjold’s trip, 
seem | d between Arabs and Israelis 





This child of the Naga tribe, who live high 
in the Assam hills of India, may seem unimportant 
in the global struggle between Communism and 
the West, but the UN Children’s Fund disagrees. 
He’s one of the beneficiaries of a UNICEF 

grant to provide medical care for remote Nagas 


No profound analysis is needed to discern why the Ameri- 
can Whig-Cliosophics invited Hiss, of all people, to address 
them. It was the kind of egotistic stunt which we associate 
with all boys who have not yet 
grown up. The Princeton de- 
baters knew that, up to that 
time, nobody had had Hiss as a 
public guest, to welcome, ap- 
plaud, and glorify. Therefore, they would have him. There 
was just the right amount of rakishness in the deed to give 
it appeal. 

It would attract publicity. It would stir up a satisfying 
amount of bad feeling—almost as much fun as throwing a 
stink bomb into a crowd. It would draw green envy from 
the Harvards and the Yales. 

We can see nothing more or less in the Whig-Cliosophics’ 
idea than that. Younger kids would never have thought of 
Hiss, They would blow the excess steam off their ego by 
hazing a smaller kid or calling names at some old fellow 
who has gone queer. A mature man, if the Hiss idea struck 
him, would know immediately that he had had too much 
to drink. 

The debaters are somewhere in between. They are too 
old to enjoy throwing literal rocks at peoples’ heads. But 
they are not old enough to escape the temptation to throw 
figurative rocks at the feelings of the public. 

The boys at Princeton are no different from any others. 
Boyishly, they may think they are vastly more clever than 
others. But they are just boys. They get the same “screwy” 
ideas that other boys get. 

But the officials at Princeton! 

They do seem to be different. 


The Cruel Freedom 
to Make Mistakes 








Views in Brief 


New Role for NATO? The recent Paris meeting of the 
fifteen NATO foreign ministers has successfully squelched 
insistent rumors that somehow NATO was on its last legs. 
The squelching was achieved without adding a single plane 
or gun to NATO’s military power but by adding a dramatic 
new political, economic dimension to the NATO potential. 
What is proposed is a full-time NATO “Cabinet” to co 
ordinate economic and political planning by the fifteen par- 
ticipating countries. This kind of broad, flexible planning 
can only strengthen the Western position against the Soviet 
threat. Military means alone are not enough to stop Com- 
munism and our only regret is that the action of the NATO 
ministers had to await the current economic and _ political 
offensive of the Reds. It is time that the West understood 
that it is not enough, in the struggle with Communism, for 
us tO await events; events await us. 


Reds and the Church. That Communists are not content 
to wait upon events is glaringly revealed by a Communist 
directive urging infiltration of the Catholic Church that was 
made public recently by Most. Rev. Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., 
exiled bishop of Yuanling, China. The document, whose 
“insight, boldness, and determination” Bishop O’Gara found 
disturbing, was taken from a notebook belonging to Hunter 
Pitts Odell, Communist regional director for the South. The 
directive raises a serious question of how Catholic social 
action can guard itself against Red infiltration, but it also 
supplies something of an answer. Giving the Red view of 
why the Church is interested in social reform, it declares: 
“The Church . is always willing to adjust its attitude in 
order to maintain its hold upon the people.” Scratch 
a Red, and you'll find an opportunist. 


Spectatoritis at Mass. “Dumb, idle spectators” at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass came in for a verbal lashing from 
Boston’s Archbishop Richard J. Cushing at the National 
Catholic Music And he had an anti- 
dote for them: let the whole congregation join in chanting 
the prayers of the Mass. Scoring those who are “content to 
live religiously in a half-hearted, wholly supine manner,” 
the Archbishop continued: “We all have learned that those 
who use the missal thoughtfully and intelligently come to 
realize the nature of the social worship of the Mass. I am 


Educators’ convention. 





. - Religious News Photos 
Forty-nine years an “altar boy” is the record of Thomas §. Costello at 


Hartford’s St. Joseph’s Cathedral. Mr. Costello, who received a papal 
medal for his humble service, provides an example more men could follow 


not at all sure that participation in chanting the Mass 
would not prove a quicker and surer way to teach this 
essential point to the majority.” The Mass is fundamental 
to any true reform of society, added the Boston prelate, 
“The participation of the laity in the Mass must be accom. 
plished if we are to begin to try for the restoration of society 
in Christ . . . Dumb, idle spectators, however well-meaning 
and earnest, will never save the world from paganism.” 


Full Cirele. England’s Royal Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce had this to say about the tendency to resort too 
readily to divorce: “There are some of us who think that 
if this tendency continues it may become necessary to con- 
sider whether the community as a whole would not be hap- 
pier and more stable * it abolished divorce altogether 
and accepted the inevitable individual hardships that this 
would entail.” Commented the (London) Tablet: “It is 
as though the Christian ethic, rejected by an irresponsible 
age, was reimposing itself from sheer necessity.” 


Part of the Game. Players, coaches, spectators, and par- 
ents might well ponder the virtues Pius XII highlighted as 
the aims of education in sport: loyalty that excludes taking 
refuge in subterfuge; docility and obedience to the wise 
commands of the director; self-renunciation when one has to 
fade into the background in the interests of the team; 
loyalty to pledges; modesty in victory; serenity in ill fortune; 
patience toward spectators who are not always moderated; 
justice if the competitive sport is bound up with financial 
interests; and, in general, chastity and temperance already 
recommended by the ancients. We cannot acquire and 
exercise these virtues, he added, without a deep religious 
spirit and frequent prayer. And we need them throughout 
life. 


Lest We Forget. The Hierarchy of England and Wales 
rightly and solemnly stressed persecution in Eastern Europe: 
“The test of freedom is not what is written but what is 
done. In every country where Communists are in power, 
the Church of Christ is in chains ... That is why the Pope 
has described the Church in these parts as the Church, of 
Silence. Yet we need not be silent. We have a duty to 
God and to all the children of God in captivity to make our 
voices heard.” 





The best selling “‘The Day Lincoln Was Shot’’ won for Jim Bishop, tight, 
regular Sign contributor, the 1955 Golden Book Award of the Catholic 
Writers Guild of America. Bishop is now writing ‘The Day Christ Died” 
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ONE DAY LAST SUMMER, traffic 
marled up badly in the main square 
of Dijon, an ancient and stately city of 
120,000 inhabitants in eastern France. 
As the jam continued to grow, it soon 
became evident that the lone policeman 


on duty had more than he could 
handle. 
On the sidewalk nearby, a_ short, 


elderly priest sized up the situation and 
swung into action. Gallic beret perched 
Jauntily on the back of his head, black 
tassock bobbing above his ankle-high 
hoots, he plunged into the midst of the 
honking cars. Good-naturedly he set to 
work helping direct motorists right and 
left. Not many minutes later, policeman 
and priest had traffic moving again. 
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x of Dijon, Deputy of the National Assembly, and priest: 


The Mayor of Dijon at the city’s flower market 





are not three but one, and the one is eighty-year-old Canon Kir 


Lives of Canon Kir 


by ROBERT RIGBY 


For out-of-town motorists it was an 
unusual sight, a priest directing traffic. 
But for the Dijonnais, as the people of 
Dijon are called, it was not so surpris- 
ing. 

Over the years they have come to 
expect impulsive action from this par- 
ticular priest. The traffic incident was 
just one more example of how their 
popular Mayor, eighty-year-old Canon 
Felix Kir, sees to it that everything 
runs smoothly in Dijon. 

Both in manner and stature, Canon 
Kir, a priest since 1901 and a mayor 
since 1945, bears a resemblance to the 
late Fiorello LaGuardia, the dynamic 
Mayor of New York City from 1934 to 
1945. A short, stocky man, he has La- 


Guardia’s driving energy. Nothing re- 
garding the operation of “his” city is too 
small for his attention. 

And like New York’s legendary “Lit- 
tle Flower,” the Mayor of Dijon also 
has a boyish weakness for the fire-bell. 
Let a blaze break out anywhere in his 
city, and M’sieu le Chanoine is sure to 


show up only seconds after the fire 
trucks. 

There’s an unusual reason for his 
keen interest in all the details of his 


job: he’s got very limited time to spend 
at it each week. As men are 
weekend gardeners or weekend hobby- 
ists of other sorts, this amazingly active 
octogenarian is only a weekend mayor. 
It’s a curious state of affairs that has 
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HIS HAMMER, HIS SICKLE 


by CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


You Marxist men, you men of zeal and passion, 
Of discipline to brace a better cause, 

You still are His, Whom you deem out of fashions 
You still are subject to His holy laws. 


You still are hostages to His strong city, 
And you must prove, whatever be your path, 
Either the glory of His healing pity 

Or else the sterner glory of His wrath. 











the full approval of the people of Dijon. 
They are, in fact, wholly responsible 
for it. Holding their Mayor’s abilities 
and character in high esteem, they’ve 
elected him, three times running, to still 
another post: Deputy in the National 
Assembly in Paris. 

For ten years, ever since the end of 
World War II, Canon Kir has held 
down these two exhausting jobs, rigidly 
dividing his time between them. Three 
days out of the week—Saturday morning 
through Tuesday morning—he’s_ in 
Dijon, attending to local affairs. The 
rest of the time he’s in Paris, 200 miles 
away, fulfilling his duties as one of the 
nation’s most respected lawmakers. 
(One other priest, a freshman Deputy, 
serves in the French parliament today, 
and there have been more in the past.) 

There was little in Canon Kir’s early 
life to suggest that he would be drafted 
into a dual political career when well 
into his sixties. The son of devout par- 
ents, he was born Jan. 26, 1876, in the 
little village of Alise-Sainte-Reine, north- 
west of Dijon, where his father was a 
railroad employee. Strongly inclined 
from boyhood to become a priest, he 
studied at the Dijon Seminary and was 
ordained in 1901. 

The young curé went on to a series 
of posts in country parishes in the dio- 
cese. It was a rich and busy life, shat- 
tered only by the outbreak of the First 
World War. When a desperate call for 
volunteer stretcher-bearers went out, 
the forty-year-old Abbé Kir promptly 
offered his services. In the bloody fight- 
ing on the Somme River in 1915 he won 
the Croix de Guerre for his courage 
under fire in coming to the aid of the 
wounded. 

Not long after the Armistice, the 
Bishop of Dijon appointed him to a 
challenging new post. A capable priest 
was needed to counteract the inroads 
being made among working-class fam- 
ilies by Marxist propaganda. From a 
simple family background himself and 


a gifted, down-to-earth speaker, Abbé 
Kir was singled out to present the Chris- 
tian viewpoint on social and economic 
issues, 

He succeeded brilliantly. Crisscrossing 
the Dijon region, he lectured and de- 
bated tirelessly, unmasking Red double- 
talk and sham. Peasants and workers 
believed what he said; he was one of 
their kind, could talk to them in 
straightforward terms and illustrate his 
points with solid country wisdom. 

Made a canon of the Dijon Cathedral 
Chapter in 1931, the energetic priest 
took on still other tasks—chief editorial- 
ist of a Catholic daily newspaper and 
director of social aid work. 

But it was not until 1940, as German 
armies invaded France, that Canon Kir 
was plunged into active political work. 
The tragic events of the following years 
were to make him a great Resistance 
hero, a living legend in Dijon. 

When Hitler’s Panzer divisions rap- 
idly crushed the overrated French de- 
fenses in the east, the then Mayor of 
Dijon and his City Council panicked 
and abruptly deserted their posts. The 
city was left without leadership at the 
worst possible moment. 

With five other patriots Canon Kir 
moved into the City Hall. Their task 
was clear-cut but difficult—restore mu- 
nicipal services and protect the city, 
as best they could, against any excessive 
German levies. As his particular re- 
sponsibility, Canon Kir shouldered the 
burden of caring for the poor and the 
refugees who'd flocked into the city. 

From the very beginning, the Nazi 
authorities in Dijon were nettled by the 
independent air of the little priest. He 
refused to kowtow to the victors. Not 
only that, but he showed no fear in 
speaking his mind openly before them. 

One day a group of high German of- 
ficers tried to sink his spirits by boast- 
ing loudly of Hitler’s projected inva- 
sion of England. “Well, if you ask me,” 
snapped Canon Kir, “you’re going to 








fall flat on your faces. Napoleon tried to 
invade England once and failed. And 
there was a better man than your paper. 
hanging Fuehrer!” 

The Gestapo soon grew suspicious of 
him for other reasons. Up to one hun. | 
dred French and Allied prisoners-of-war | 
were escaping daily from the nearby 
camp of Longvic. Some French ofhcial 
was supplying them with the necessary 
transit-papers to cross over into the Un. 
occupied Zone of France. The evidence 
pointed to the spunky little priest on 
the City Council. 

On October 11, 1940, Canon Kir was | 
arrested and haled before a German | 
military court. Charged with aiding | 
prisoners-of-war to escape, he was con- 
victed and condemned to death before 
a firing squad. 

A few days later, another military | 
tribunal handed down a second death 
sentence. The presiding judge, hoping | 
to see the priest’s spirit break at last 
under the weight of a double sentence, 
asked if he had anything to say. 

“Nothing,” retorted the prisoner, “ex- 
cept that I don’t see the point of this 
second sentence. You don’t want to exe. 
cute me twice—the second time won't 
do you much good!” 

The military judges requested permis- 
sion from the German High Command 
to carry out the execution. But the} 
High Command proved reluctant. The 
condemned man was, after all, sixty: 
four years old; he was a beloved priest 
and extremely popular in Dijon. Execut 
ing him was almost certain to feed the 
growing spirit of resistance. A German 
expert in international law was sent to” 
Dijon to re-examine the evidence. 

It was an unexpected piece of good 
luck for the condemned man. The ex 
pert had a secret sympathy for the 
French, having studied law at the Sor 
bonne before the war. Despite the stack 
of incriminating evidence, he recom 
mended that the death sentence be re 
voked. The High Command approved, 

After two months in solitary confine 
ment, Canon Kir was released on pro 
visional liberty. Unmoved by one close 
shave with death, he again threw him 
self into Resistance work. He became 
an important link in an Underground 
network that smuggled Allied fliers, shot 
down on bombing missions over France, 
out of the country and back to England, 

But the Gestapo authorities were not 
unaware of his Resistance activity. First 
they tried to trap him with agen 
provocateurs—scores of spies, posing a 
Allied airmen or Resistance fighters, 
knocked at his door, often in the dead 
of night, and asked for help. This rust 
failed, but the Gestapo arrested him @ 
second time in the fall of 1943. For 
lack of evidence he was again released. 
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The Gestapo decided to get rid of the 
troublesome Frenchman in another way. 

In the evening of Jan. 26, 1944, five 
miliciens (Vichy police collaborators), 
acting under the orders of a Gestapo 
of-war captain, burst into the priest’s apart- 
1earby ment. They found him sitting quietly 
oficial in the kitchen. Without a word, one 
essary Milicien leveled his sub-machine gun, 
ie Un- fired a burst at point-blank range and 
idence left the sixty-eight-year-old man for dead. 
est on Unconscious and bleeding badly from 
eleven wounds, he was rushed to a 
clinic by neighbors. Miraculously, none 
of the slugs had touched any vital or- 
gans; his billfold had deflected one slug 
that would otherwise have penetrated 
his heart. Numerous blood transfusions 
brought the sturdy old man slowly out 
of danger. 

But only temporary danger; the 
Gestapo was not noted for leaving un- 
finished business. Yielding to the en- 
treaties of friends, Canon Kir agreed to 
slip out of Dijon and go into hiding as 
soon as he was able to walk again. “I'll 
be back sooner than you think,” he 
promised. 
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He kept his word. On September 11, 
1944, the people of Dijon massed the 
sidewalks to give a delirious welcome to 
the first Allied armored columns lum- 
bering into the city. Not far behind, in 
the front rank of infantrymen, marched 
a familiar figure in clerical black, his 
face wreathed in smiles. Canon Kir was 
back again. 

Coming out of his forest hide-out in 
the north, he had caught up with one of 
the forward columns headed for Dijon. 
Riding part-way atop a U.S.-built Sher- 
man tank, he entered his beloved city 
with the first wave of liberators. 

The Dijonnais wasted no time in 
drafting their doughty Resistance hero 
into more public service. In early 1945 
he was elected, by a thumping majority, 
to the first of five terms as Mayor; not 
long afterward he was picked as a 
Deputy to the National Assembly. Other 
honors showered down upon him. 

France awarded him the Legion of 
Honor, a second Croix de Guerre, and 
the coveted Resistance Medal. The long 
citation that accompanied one of these 
decorations said in part: “Canon Felix 
Kir, great-hearted priest, model of 
charity and devotion in his coun- 
try’s darkest hour he was for all French- 
men a stirring example of manly cour- 
age and faith.” The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and Britain also 
decorated him for wartime services to 
their nationals. 

Just after the Liberation there were 
some doubts about Canon Kir’s physi- 
cal ability, at the age of seventy and 
after having been badly shot up, to take 
on the double burden of mayor and 
Deputy. Today, however, after a decade 
in public life, he’s as vigorous as ever. 

He attends every debate in the Na- 
tional Assembly, despite the fact that no 
parliament in the world holds so many 
all-night sessions. Secretary of the Com- 
mission on National Education, he also 
takes an active part in promoting legis- 
lation for the aged and underprivileged. 
When he rises to speak, which is not 
infrequently, he commands attention as 
much for his vigorous wit as his pa- 
triotism and humanitarianism. 

For most Deputies the traditional, 
three-day, parliamentary week end is a 
chance to recoup strength for the com- 
ing week. But for the Deputy-Mayor of 
Dijon, one of France’s fastest growing 
cities, it isn’t much of a rest. 

On one week end recently, he spent 
Saturday morning in his office, receiv- 
ing townspeople with personal prob- 
lems. Then he rushed off to speak at a 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon. In 
the afternoon he conferred with several 
of his seven assistant mayors, drove out 
to inspect a housing project, opened an 


art exhibit, visited a charity bazaar, pre- 
sided at a war memorial ceremony and 
then came back to his office to sign 
documents and pore over reports. The 
day was not yet over, though. 

An important political debate was 
scheduled for after supper. In top form, 
the Mayor proved he could squelch heck- 
lers as well as ever. At one point he 
was outlining the progress made in his 
school-building program, one of the best 
in France. “Yes,” interrupted a voice 
from the back of the auditorium, “but 
there still aren’t enough schools.” 

“I agree, my friend, I agree,” replied 
the Mayor instantly. “But someone will 
be around to you in a minute for a 
donation to our fund!” The heckler was 
silent for the rest of the evening. 

Sunday morning, after Mass in the 
seven-hundred-year-old Church of Notre 
Dame, the Mayor likes to walk around 
and chat with townspeople. When 
friends and old parishioners drop in to 
see him in his small apartment, every- 
one sits in the kitchen—just as in the old 
days. Despite his position, Canon Kir 
continues to live simply (all his 
Deputy’s salary goes directly to the Lit- 
tle Sisters of the Poor). 

The Monday evening meeting of the 
City Council is the high point of the 
Mayor’s busy weekend. Occasionally 
there is trouble getting the Council to 
come to agreement. Dijon, like the rest 
of France, has _ its Communists, 
and five of the thirty-seven elected 
Councillors are Reds. Frequently the 
Mayor’s gift for quick repartee comes 
in handy at meetings. 

Once a Communist Councillor was 
holding up business with a long propa- 
ganda tirade on how well cities were 
run in Soviet Russia. Losing patience, 
the Mayor broke in at last: “All right, 
Monsieur, if they do things so well in 
Russia, why not go there? Tell you what 
I'll do—I’ll pay for your ticket myself. 
But only a one-way ticket, you under- 
stand!” 

Every Tuesday morning, the Mayor 
of, Dijon packs his bag and prepares to 
leave for his other job. As regular as 
clockwork, he’s there on the station 
platform to catch the 11:15 express for 
the capital—and the beginning of an- 
other week as Deputy. 

By any standards, it’s quite a work- 
load for a man eighty years along in 
life. But, as any Dijonnais will tell you, 
Monsieur le Chanoine  Kir—priest, 
mayor, and Deputy—is quite a man. 
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ROBERT RIGBY, United Press 
from 1952-1955, is now a freelance writer 
working in Paris. He has published articles 
in This Week, Maclean’s, and other maga- 
zines. 
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His mastery of suspense and his offbeat humor 


are just two reasons why there is nobody but nobody like... 


“I GUESS YOU MIGHT 
comedy relief,” explains 
cock in 


the 
Hitch- 
inter- 
locutor on a certain very popular TV 
series. 

Whatever his title; the rotund little 
man with a wide variety of expressions, 


call me 
Alfred 


describing his role as 


all verging on the cherubic, is the best 
thing that has happened to television 
in years. His offbeat humor, puckish 
personality, good-natured digs at friend 
and the 
reasons 


sponsor, wry comments on 
drama at the main 
why an otherwise routine series has a 
responsive audience and a _ contented 
backer. 

A director with a healthy disrespect 
for the conventional approach to story- 
telling, and a 
himself to observe 
detail in his art, Hitchcock is 
frustrated actor at heart. His joy at 
“hamming it up” is quite evident in 
his weekly beaming on Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents. In fact, he has won wider 
personal acclaim for these brief gems 
of humor than he ever did as director 
of the finest suspense movies made on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

Critics and discerning moviegoers 
fully realized and appreciated his genius 
in such productions as The Thirty-Nine 
Steps, The Lady Vanishes, Strangers on 
a Train, Rope, Dial M for Murder, 
Rear Window, and The Man Who 
Knew Too Much. But it wasn’t until 
he became television’s pudgy silhouette 
that people began asking for his auto- 
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who has 


the most 
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minute 
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graph on the streets, in the subways, 
and on the aft deck of the Staten 
Island ferry. 

With it all, Hitchcock has no plans 
to forsake the the 21- 
inch variety. The art of making unusual 
"movies is one which has intrigued him 
for thirty-five years, all but ten of them 
devoted to the droll suspense dramas 
which have earned him an international 
reputation for “the Hitchcock touch.” 

Hitchcock the individual is as un- 
usual as his skill in combining such 
diverse emotions as horror and humor 
in almost parallel lines on the screen. 
that there is “humor in 
even crime. When using 
suspense you have to give the audience 
an opportunity to laugh. If you don’t— 
they will anyway—and your picture is 
ridiculous.” 

An affable man with the ability to 
laugh at himself in the tight spots, he 
never known to raise his 
voice when directing. Most of the time 
he is so busy acting out the part in 
question, registering the moods and ex- 
pressions called for, that he is almost 
carried 


wide screen for 


He _ believes 
everything, 


has been 


\ the scene. 
For one fleeting moment in each of 
his pictures, Hitchcock steps before the 
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JERRY COTTER, drama critic for THE SIGN 
since April 1939, has written for the New 
York Magazine, Reader's Digest, 
America, and other publications. From 1936 
to 1941 he was a radio commentator, and 
he has also done script writing for programs 
on several 


Times 


major networks. 


by JERRY COTTER 


cameras and appears as an extra. It has 
been the trademark of all Hitchcock 
productions since the early 1920's in 
London. -He may be a fat man wedged 
in a crowded railway compartment with 
a piteous expression on his perspiring 
face, a waiter, a cabbie who wishes he 
were someplace else, or the man who 
just missed a bus. The idea had an 
economic beginning in the days when 
every extra player added a burden toy 
the budget. “Now it’s routine, just) 
automatic,” explains Hitchcock with @ 
slight lift of the brow. 

Calm, to the point of complacence, 
he can be caustic when the situation 
calls for it, but he usually operates like 
any tested artisan who knows his job 
and sets out to do it. Having spent 
his early movie years in a variety of 
production jobs, Hitchcock is so confi- 
dent that he has been known to dozé 
off for a few minutes before a major 
scene is about to be shot. 

One day this spring his crew set up 
shop in a Brooklyn street to shoot a 
scene for the forthcoming The Wrong 
Man. A knot of curious bystanders 
soon picked out Hitchcock as the domi- 
nating figure in the proceedings. His 
bland expression, wide brown eyes, and 
rumpled figure proved to be a cover 
for a dynamic talent. With admirable 
directness, and without any unnecessary 
flourish, he laid out the action, it 
structed star Henry Fonda and the 
cameraman, and waited for results. 

His skill at manipulating the camera 
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Hitchcock prepares to film a scene 
from “The Man Who Knew Too Much” 


in a corner-of-the-eye fashion is re- 
sponsible for so many of the brilliant 
atmospheric shots to be found in his 
movies. He has always believed that 
“suspense makes mere storytelling an 
art” and has worked to put that across 
in his pictures. “Always without re- 
sorting ‘to horror devices,” he adds 
meaningfully. 

Knowing the moment to 
change from an act to a reaction is a 
chilling gimmick that Hitchcock uses 
most efficiently. He is precise about de- 
tail, sketching the entire action in 
advance and making certain that a num- 
ber of hidden plot keys are spotted 
throughout a scene, a theater ticket on 
a table, a water glass almost out of 
sight, a book mark slightly askew. 

In the old pre-diet days, Hitchcock 
was a well-rounded 260 pounds—‘one 
cashew nut and I gain ten pounds’— 
but he is now down to a modish 160 
pounds. His wife, writer Alma Reville, 
has had a hand in this, encouraging 
him by going along on his varied diets. 
In her case, this is a sacrifice of love, 
for Alma Hitchcock weighs less than 
one hundred pounds! 

The Hitchcocks live a quiet, almost 
“normal” existence in California, avoid- 
ing the Hollywood carrousel and con- 
centrating mainly on movies and putter- 
ing around at home. She works with 
him on all pre-production details, visits 
the set on the first day’s shooting, and 
“helps considerably with her criticisms.” 
“All of them good,” adds Hitchcock, 
reflectively chewing the inevitable cigar. 

Their daughter, Pat Hitchcock O’Con- 


nell, is a vivacious young lady whose 


precise 
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sprightly manner and appearance belie 
her twenty-six years and two happy 
children. She still resembles the young- 
ster who appeared on Broadway in 
Solitaire and Violets, two disastrous 
plays, and she could easily qualify as a 
Marymount, California, student which 
she once was. She still recalls a special 
audfence at the Vatican as the most 
exalting experience in her life. 

Young Pat’s talent is exceptional, but 
she is in a sort of “semi-retirement” 
until the children reach school age. 
Meanwhile, she appears occasionally on 
the television programs of a certain 
famous director, who with sad tongue 
in cheek tells friends he wishes he 
could create more jobs for her because 
“she’s too good an actress to waste.” 

Any personality as inimitable as Mr. 
Hitchcock is bound to have a long list 
of anecdotes built around him. One of 
the funniest is the story of how he 
squelched an assistant director who was 
continually bragging about his exploits 
in the British Navy during the war. 


Hitchcock left instructions for the 
young man to show up next morning 
in top hat, morning coat, striped 


trousers, gray waistcoat, and spats. The 
startled assistant was also directed to 
report to a certain dock on the Thames. 
Promptly, for he has an obsession about 
punctuality, Hitchcock appeared on the 
dock, dressed in exactly the same 
fashion. 

Together they boarded a speedboat, 
in what we might add was a driving 
rain. Up and down the Thames they 
rode until drenched. Never again did 
the assistant mention his wartime ex- 
periences. Hitchcock—droll and wet— 
won his point! 

Practical jokes are part of his relax- 
ation. He abhors exercise, but will go 
to any lengths to set up a rousing 


escapade. At the moment he is playing 
to a fare-thee-well the fact that his pet 
Sealyham is named Phillips of Mag- 
nesia, Hitchcock claims his sponsor 
would like it changed to Sal Hepatica. 

He tells the story of his proposal to 
Alma, who was his assistant director 
some years ago. They were returning to 
England from a film-making venture in 
Germany. She was seasick, and he was 
trying to comfort her. He decided that 
this was the moment to ask for the 
lady’s hand in marriage. She looked at 
him and burped! He assumes that meant 
“yes.” After thirty years of a fine work- 
ing relationship, he was undoubtedly 
right. 

Alfred was born at the turn of the 
century, son of a prosperous London 
poultryman. He had a great urge to 
travel and at the age of eight had 
ridden to the end of every trolley line 
in the city of London—a_ prodigious 
feat which presaged the determination 
that came to the fore in later years. 

A “Jesuit boy,” Hitchcock studied at 
the famed St. Ignatius College and later 
attended the University of London, 
where he studied art and engineering. 
It didn’t take long for him to decide 
that it was art “or nothing.” Unlike 
many others who feel that way, Alfred 
Hitchcock had the “savvy” to make his 
art profitable. 

Hitchcock is presently most famous 
as a fat man who makes funny remarks 
on television and who gives Arthur 
Godfrey a run for his money as the 
prime spoofer of sponsors. Make no 
mistake, Mr. Hitchcock of London is 
not merely a clown. He is clever, comic, 
and conscious of his obligation to “keep 
audiences awake.” “You do that,” he 
says, “by putting something in that 


square frame they look at for an hour 
and a half.” 





Very much a family man, Hitchcock dines out with wife and daughter, Pat 
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SOVIET RUSSIA? 


| 
by DAVID J. DALLIN 


To the international 
Communist family, Stalin’s 
Russia was a model 

to be imitated everyvhere. 
Now the model hag been 
smashed. What does it iat 
both to the Wictehens 

and to the world? 


#---- 
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Changing of the guards before the mausoleum of Lenin and Stalin 


DO WE REALLY UNDERSTAND 
what the downfall of Stalin means to 
a country like Russia? Do we really 
understand the reaction of the leader- 
adoring Communist world outside Rus- 
sia to the revelation that its idol was 
an assassin, his teachings were heretical, 
and his actions the cause of defeats in 
war and the loss of millions of lives? 
What we are now witnessing is the 
near collapse of a faith in an unerring 
prophet, the “leader of mankind,” the 
“greatest scholar and _ scientist,” the 
“great hope.” It is the collapse of a 
religion that is evolving before our 
eyes; as it progresses, its consequences 
are certain to become greater and 
greater. 

From the fact that the mass of the 
Russian people, who have suffered severe 
punishment for political outbursts in 
the past, remains silent and obedient 
now, let us not infer that no intense 
mental processes are at work, especially 
among the top intellectual and govern- 
ing circles, scholars and students, speak- 
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ers and writers. For decades the Russian 
people have been told that theirs is 
the system of “perfect” democracy and 
that the “capitalist democracy” of the 
West provides neither freedom nor 
justice. Now they learn that under the 
“perfect democracy” heinous crimes have 
been perpetrated en masse, crimes which 
would be impossible under the “despi- 
cable leaders” of the “capitalist West,” 
such as Churchill, Roosevelt, or Eisen- 
hower. They were told that their 
Communist party and government are 
controlled by a body of devoted leaders 
tied together by bonds of supreme com- 
radeship. Now they learn that not 
a shred of “party democracy” existed 
among their leaders and that these 
leaders had been trembling poltroons in 
the hands of a vain and ruthless tyrant. 

To the international Communist 
family, Stalin’s Russia was a model to 
be. imitated everywhere. The satellite 
parties imitated the model; others 
dreamed of doing so in the future. Now 
the model has been smashed. Who 
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and 
like 


knows now which is the right 
which is the wrong road? It is 
looking into an awesome abyss. 

Many devoted members of Communist 
parties, because they are frightened by 
looking into the abyss, try to cling to 
their old faith; a few try to minimize 
the seriousness of the crisis. After all, 
this minority tell themselves, to err is 
human, and Stalin’s errors are a trifle 
compared to his achievements; what are 
a few thousand human lives compared 
to the greatness of the Cause and the 
radiant future? These are the faithful, 
the orthodox, the stubborn believers. 

In Russia as well as among Commun- 
ists abroad, two factions have emerged— 
the Stalinites and the anti-Stalinites. The 
fact that an important section of inter- 
national Communism, probably a major- 
ity, are among the anti-Stalinites is the 
sensational outcome of the developments 
of the last two months—developments 
that are a source of great satisfaction 
to the free world. The conflict between 
these two factions is just beginning. 
In view of the fact that twelve states 
are today under the rule of Communist 
parties, the outcome may assume his- 
torical significance. 


Wherever two rival factions exist, a 


compromise and_ peace-making third 
usually emerges. Unlike the extreme 
factions, the middle-of-the-road group 


is usually devoid of sparkling ideas and 
slogans.' The present Soviet leadership, 
and first of all Nikita Khrushchev him- 
self, belong to this middle-of-the-road 
faction of moderate anti-Stalinites. 

The issue which divides the factions 
is nothing less than the eternal Russian 
problem of political freedom and _ter- 
rorism. Having by a miracle escaped 
Stalin’s ire, the new leaders now turn 
against the system of bloody purges, ex- 
torted confessions, and mass executions. 
They remain Communists, of course, 
but now their thinking and energy are 
directed against those who would follow 
the old gory “path to Socialism.” They 
promise to restrict the powers of the 
secret police (though not abolish it) ; 
they intend to establish ‘Socialist law” 
and “Socialist and civil rights, 
yet without democracy in our sense of 
the word. They do not even mention 
freedom of the press or a second politi- 
cal party; free elections, of course, are 
not even thought of. 

Khrushchev’s middle-of-the-road anti- 
Stalinites divide the hordes of Stalin’s 
victims into two groups: those who were 


order” 





DAVID J. DALLIN, noted writer on interna- 
tional affairs, was born in Russia and edu- 
cated there and at Heidelberg University in 
Germany. He has published ten books in the 
U. S., the most recent being The Changing 
World of Soviet Russia. 
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purged for reasons of political dissen- 
sion (the Trotskyites, the “rightist Com- 
munists,” etc.) , and those whose “liqui- 
was the result of the old 
leader’s suspicion, fear, and paranoia. 
To the latter group belong first of all 
the purged officers and generals of 
the Red Army. While the latter are 
being rehabilitated, Khrushchev and his 
government refuse to revise the verdicts 
on the former. 

Following its middle course, Khrush- 
chev’s government compensates for its 
antiterrorist trends by measures against 
the remains of the peasants’ private 
property. A few days after Khrushchev 
made his fulminating anti-Stalin speech 
at a secret session of the party Congress, 
the Communist party and the govern- 
ment announced new restrictions against 
private property in Soviet agriculture 
and husbandry. The kolkhozes (collec- 
tive farms) are now entitled to further 
reduce the size of the small private 
plots of individual peasants and also the 
number of cattle which the latter are 
permitted to keep. This policy of aug- 
menting the collective at the expense 
of individual kolkhoz members is a 
policy which fits well into Stalin’s con- 
ception of the “road to Socialism.” 
The Communists cells in the peasants’ 
collectives have the right to act against 
the will of the majority. 

The timing of the action with regard 
to the collectives shows that the group 
in control of the country is fearful lest, 
along with their anti-Stalinism, they be 
labeled “rightists’” and accused of mak- 
ing concessions to “private economy.” 
Khrushchev himself and the group of 
men around him, all genuine and de- 
voted Communists, have not the slightest 
intention of putting the brakes on the 
transformation of Russia into a new 
type of society which, they imagine, will 
be nobler and happier than what they 
call capitalist society. 

Matters therefore develop slowly. All 
over the country, except in the two 
largest cities, Moscow and Leningrad, 
Stalin’s pictures hang almost every- 
where, monuments to Stalin remain on 
their pedestals, and Stalin’s ashes still 
rest in the holy of holies along with 
those of Lenin. And, lest any fanatic 
should accuse Khrushchev and his fac- 
tion of a pro-capitalist trend in foreign 
policies, anti-Americanism continues 
strong in the Soviet press and anti- 
American posters adorn the walls and 
fences of the vast country. 

Of the two armed forces which have 
been the instruments of the Soviet gov- 
ernment for almost four decades, one, 
the police, has suffered a severe blow; 
automatically, the second, the army, has 
grown stronger and_ bolder. 


dation” 


Intense rivalry and passionate hatred 
marked the relationship between the 
GPU-MVD and the army. The MVD 
was the purging, deporting, and assassi- 
nating arm of Stalin’s government, and 
its army, which at times reached a 
strength of 700,000, was a_ privileged 
military force; rarely sent into battle, 
it was preoccupied mainly with suppres- 
sing popular movements, maintainnig 
“order,” and watching the other armed 
power, the army. 

Under Stalin, the army, controlled 
by a set of Communist generals but 
consisting mainly of peasants and work- 
ers, was always suspected of 
“anti”: antikolkhoz, antiterror, 


being 
anti- 


Zhukov: the army comes 
in and the secret police go out 


regimentation. The morbidly  suspi- 
cious Stalin maintained in the army a 
large corps of “commissars” to watch, 
denounce, and inform on the officers, 
especially the high-ranking army com- 
manders. In 1937-39, in a splurge of 
terrorism, he ordered the secret police 
(called NKVD at the time) to purge the 
army; on the eve of the war, the best 
military leaders of Russia, among them 
the outstanding marshal Mikhail Tuk- 
hachevsky, perished. After the war, 
measures were once again taken against 
the Soviet army’s highest commanders. 

Military figures who survived Stalin’s 
era and who are now coming into the 
limelight are pupils and descendants of 
the flower of the Red Army leadership 
that perished in the late 1930’s. They 
escaped death by a miracle. Although 
loyal Communists, they have retained 
a fervent resentment toward Stalin’s 
police and a_ well-concealed negative 
attitude toward the tyrant himself. Of 
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all Soviet elements secretly opposed to 
Stalin, the army leaders, although re- 
luctant to act, have been the most firm 
and consistent. 

The long-suppressed feelings and at- 
titudes finally came to the fore when the 
old despot died. Relieved now of their 
anguish, the leaders turned against the 
MVD-MGB arm of Stalin’s terror. A 
bloody purge of police leaders, not 
without overtones of vengeance, en- 
sued. Between 1953 and 1955 a large 
number of chiefs of the secret police 
were executed and others were arrested 
or removed. The special military force of 
the MVD was subordinated to the regu- 
lar army command. 


expansion, they will grow in stature 
and become national heroes. 
Moreover, a relapse is not impossible. 
The Soviet Empire, which today consists 
of twelve large and small nations with 
a population of 800 to 900 millions, 
was efficiently run from Moscow so long 
as Stalin’s iron hand held the 


reins. 
The least deviation from the Stalin 
course, the smallest independent 


thought, was punished by speedy “liq- 
uidation.” ‘Titoism and anti-Titoism, 
the Cominform and its bellicose course, 
the gallows in Budapest, Sofia, and 
Prague enforced the pattern of a Stalin- 
ist empire upon the peoples of an area 
stretching from Saigon to Berlin. The 





Bulganin and Khrushchev: smiles were in fashion; 
out went their bloody purges, extorted confessions, and mass executions 


The ascendance of the army was ac- 
centuated by the election of the career 
general, Georgi Zhukov, to the rank of 
member of the highest governing body 
(he is first alternate member of the 
Presidium) , the first instance of such an 
elevation of an army general. Now the 
ermy looks upon Zhukov as a pledge, an 
assurance that no purge operations a la 
Stalin will be initiated and that no se- 
cret police 4 la Nikolai Yezhov will re- 
emerge. 

In contrast to the real improvements 
on the home front, foreign policy has 
hot essentially changed; condemnation 
of Stalin does not mean reorientation 
on the international scene. In particu- 
lar, the army leadership is not inclined 
to display modesty, mollify antagonism 
to the West, or leave the satellite na- 
tions to their own fate. Stalin, the gen- 
trals rightfully claim, robbed them of 
their glory; by telling the true story of 
the war, their victory, and the Soviet 
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empire was a perpetual war camp, with 
military law prevailing over civil rights. 

Now the reins have been somewhat 
loosened: the satellites try to show off 
their newly won alleged independence. 
Poland is indulging in revelations of 
crimes of the Stalin era; Bulgaria and 
Hungary try to apologize for having 
hanged innocent Communist leaders; 
Czecho-Slovakia, in contrast, continues 
to insist that “justice’’ was done the 
majority of the Czech “Titoists.” 

On the agrarian scene likewise one 
satellite pushes the drive against pri- 
vate property while another loosens its 
grip and permits its peasants to carry on 
as before. China is about to complete 
a tremendous transformation of its peas- 
ant farming into a “socialist economy,” 
while nobody dares to throw stones at 
the “bourgeois system” of rural economy 
in Tito’s. Yugoslavia. 

This discordance among the com- 
ponents, this experiment in autonomy 





within the framework of the empire, is 
a novelty; but it is also dangerous— 
more dangerous than many of the lead- 
ers realize. If the trend continues, new 
questions will the satellite 
mind: What about the trade unions and 
their influence on labor conditions? 
What about the dull uniformity. of the 
press, which follows the Soviet pattern? 
What about a real parliament with 
rights guaranteed to a minority? What 
about freedom of religion? And then it 
will not be long 


arise in 


before one or another 
of the satellites starts to look westward: 
if permitted, why not quit the costly 
Soviet camp and join, at 
“neutral” nations? 
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Stalin: the idol was really 
an assassin; the teacher, a heretic 


What are then the limits of the free- 
dom permitted the “sovereign” nations? 

A similar and no crucial ques- 
tion confronts the peoples inside Russia. 
Regimented, disciplined, and directed 
from above, they sustained one of the 
most despotic dictatorships of the last 
several centuries. have lost the 
right to criticize, dissent, oppose, or 
fight for their convictions and faith. 
Now the “thaw” returns them a small 
degree of and human 
rights. What happens when the iron 
hand that has tightly held them for 
decades loosens its grip? What direction 
will they choose? What are the limits 
of freedom which a communist govern- 
ment can grant, and what happens if 
these limits are transgressed? 

In any case, the Crisis chapter in the 
history of post-Stalin Soviet and foreign 
Communism has been opened. It will 
not close, it appears, before even greater 
and more startling developments evolve. 
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Mrs. Tarantino and son Joseph 


MY JOEY was a perfect baby. His skin 
was pure and white and he was happy. 
Phere ny toatoy wren Haveghert 
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his bright and) playvtal 

er any trouble with the usual 
rritations. Hus skin was as beauti 
Bill and 


1 looked torward to each new sign ol 
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ful and clear as spring water 


his blossoming personality: his _ first 
laugh, his first baby words, his first teeth. 
Joey displayed all of these at the normal 


thing physically wrong with Joey. But 
he shared my-fear that something else, 
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dystrophy 
1 must have looked puzzled, so he 
explain dl Muscular dystrophy isa dis 
ease that mysteriously attacks the muscles 
so that they progressively waste away, 
You can be thankful that Joey's seems 


to be an arrested case.” 
Now I was impatient: “Well, what 
treatment do you prescribe?” 


MY SON JOSEPH 


A mother tells her own story about a son with muscular dystrophy 


by CATHERINE TARANTINO 


As told to Dennis Howard 


times. But he was eighteen months 
before he took his first step. We were 
concerned about this, Bill and I, but 
we were assured that Joey was just a 
normal “late walker.” Nothing could 
be detected that was wrong with out 
Joey. He was still my perfect baby 
as he slowly learned to toddle afte: 
me through the house. 

Every night, as Joey grew older, I 
would take him by the hand and we 
would climb together up the stairs to 
night prayers by his cribside and to 
slumber. Joey made a game of this 
little ritual; he wouldn’t go to bed 
without it. Then one night, when Joey 
was four-and-a-half, something happened 
that caught my heart. Joey’s hand fell, 
just fell, from mine as if for a moment 
he couldn’t grasp. Something I couldn't 
understand was happening to my perfect 
baby. I explained my fear to Bill and 
we agreed that our doctor should see 
Joey. 

After a thorough examination during 
which every inch of Joey’s tiny body was 
X-rayed, the doctor could not find any- 


The doctor searched for words. When 
he found them, they sounded cold and 
brittle and shatteringly realistic. ‘There 
is no known cure for muscular dystrophy, 
Mrs. Tarantino. All I can suggest is 
that you take Joey home, put him in 
a wheel chair, and make him just as 
happy as you can.” 

\s I left the hospital, I was more 
dazed than despairing. I refused to 
believe that nothing could be done for 
Joey. There must be something. 

In the next few weeks I grasped at 
every available piece of information I 
could find about muscular dystrophy. 
Everything supported the doctor's re 
port and even went beyond it. Musculat 
dystrophy, I learned, is incurable and, 
worse, eventually it is always fatal. You 
do not die of the disease itself, but it 
so weakens you that you cannot fight 
off even such a simple thing as a mild 
cold. It is not contagious, and anyone 
can get it. But children are its most 
frequent victims; of 200,000 cases in 
the United States, some 135,000 are 
children like my son Joseph. 


WHEN MARY STAHL, OUR NEIGHBOR, TAKES JOEY OUT HE’S THE HAPPIEST BOY ON THE BLOCK 
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Celeste, our tomboy daughter, 


is Joey’s favorite playmate 


Our dog Blacky decides to 
join the game. Watch that ball... 
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Blacky runs off with the ball; ° 
He always was a party-pooper 
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Joey went to Hunter College’s 
special class for dystrophy children 


His school experience gave Joey 
a chance to see the world beyond home 


MY SON JOSEPH 


By this time I was due for a long 
talk with my husband. We both saw 
that this cross of Joseph’s would be a 
We agreed 
that gradually we had to teach Joseph 


test of his faith and ours. 


that his handicap was God’s way ol 
setting him apart. Every blessing, after 
all, comes in the form of a cross and 
Joseph had to learn that this cross was 
his blessing. 

\s his young years slipped by, Joseph 
got progressively worse. It became in- 
creasingly difficult for him to walk. 
Playing active games with other children 
(nd by the 


Joseph was com- 


was out of the question. 
time he was nine, 
pletely confined to his wheel chair. 
Strangely enough, Joey has always ac 
cepted his own lot cheerfully. Of course, 
we've had to work at it. One thing 
we try to do is to make things as 
lestive as possible on week ends and 
We'll invite friends 
in and spread out a big table full of 
all sorts of good things. Bill will sit 


ether big days. 


at the piano and bang out some nic¢ 
happy tunes. Joey just loves it and 
bounces up and down in his wheel 
chair with the music, laughing with all 
his heart. A child has to have fun. 
One big help to us has been having 
a neighbor like Mary Stahl next door. 
She’s a very important person in Joey’s 
life because she makes him feel wanted 
and needed. He'll look forward for days 
to a “date with Mary” even though it’s 
just a simple thing like taking him for 
a walk. And when she comes for him, 
he’s the happiest boy on the block. He 
couldn’t get along without Mary. 
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Confined as he is to a_ wheelchair, 
one of the big problems of a child with 
muscular dystrophy is that he misses the 
normal contacts with other children and 
with the outside world. For a long time 
we tried to fill this gap in our Joey’s 
life by encouraging him to read good 
books that would help him grow in 
mind as he deteriorated physically. Still, 
it tore my heart to watch Joey sitting 
home while the other children went oft 
to school and then came home full of 
chatter about their experiences. Joey 
was not a part of this world and. I 
could see he missed sharing in their talk. 
My constant prayer was for a school 
to which Joey could go every day like 
a normal child and from which he 
could come home to join in the other 
children’s chatter about their day. 

Last year my prayer was answered. 
With the help of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Hunter College’s 
Department of Special 


\ssociation, 
Education set 
up an experimental course for muscular 
dystrophy children for six weeks in the 
summer. Every day a bus with an hy- 
draulic lift would come to pick up Joey 
and every afternoon it would bring him 
home. At school, he studied the usual 
courses for children his age and in addi- 
tion there were facilities for games, 
crafts, and physical therapy. 
spirits improved perceptibly. 


Joey’s 


At the end of the six weeks, a con- 
ference was held to determine the 
feasibility of setting up such a course 
on a more permanent basis. In attend- 
ance were parents, teachers, social work- 

Continued on page 68 


One of my pray 


In the mornings, Joey’s clas 
studied all the usual school subjects 
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Afternoons, when the weather was right, were School over for the day, a special bus w 


spent on the roof where the children played games an hydraulic lift brought all the children h 
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A man is born and grows; he marries the woman he loves. Suddenly 


he finds that he is old and she lies waiting for death 


h 


Pale my sons and daughters were 


strangers, and my _ grandchildren in- 
land where | could not fol- 
low, and friends that I had known were 
mingled with dust in St. Jude’s ceme- 
tery, while the one that I loved best of 
all laid in the front room, steeped in 
drugs, sleeping away the pain. 


habited a 


I sat by the old stove in the kitchen 
through the long year, as I do still, but 
in my heart there was only one season 
and this was winter. I slept little and 
fussed much and could not rest my bones 
in the night hours. Often, when sleep 
withheld its benediction, I would rise 
from the bed stalk to the front 
room and sit by her bedside. When she 
stirred sometimes in the darkness, I 
would press my face close to hers and 
whisper her name, Emma. 

But she did not hear me, for she 
never responded but tossed without rest 
on the bed. Then I would sit at the 
window, watching the night, until dawn 
arrived like milk spilled across the sky. 

My sons and daughters with their chil- 
dren visited dutifully in the evenings 
sometimes and always on Sunday after- 
noons. They inquired after their mother 
and stood at the head of her bed and 
then returned to the kitchen, mute with 
sorrow. We would speak in patches, but 
the words carried no meaning. They 
tried to speak in the old way, for my 
sake, but the French like rust on 
their tongues. I would, on occasion, be 
impatient with them; yet, it was not the 
tongue alone that held us from com- 
munication. For I could not enter their 
dreams and longings just as they could 
not comfort my regrets and memories. 

The doctor came to minister to Emma 
and he shook his head with dole, putting 


and 


was 
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instruments into his black 
slick bag. “I don’t know what’s keeping 


her alive,” he 


the bright 


said, many times, pro- 
the English words carefully 


should understand. 


nouncing 
so that I I remem- 
hered the doctor’s grandfather, who was 
a doctor him. 

During the week, usually on Wednes- 
day afternoons, the young curate came 


before 


to visit and, if she could open her eyes a 
little that day, he would talk to her a 
bit, read from the prayer book, and set- 
tle comfort upon her as if he were 
spreading a blanket about her shoulders. 

Later, the young curate and I sat in 
the kitchen together, playing checkers. 
The first time that he remained to 
visit, | told him: “You do not have to 


These are busy times. You can 


” 


stay. 
MSs «cs 
He groped for a chair and answered 
in French, in the tongue that I had ad- 
dressed him. “Yes, | am busy. There are 
the Children of Mary and the Boy Scouts 
who meet this and 
But I inclined to 


” 


other 
rest a 


afternoon 
things. feel 
while 

We sat in silence and he noticed the 
checkerboard standing behind the black 
stove. “Checkers?” he inquired. “I 
would enjoy a game. I played with my 
grandfather when I was a little boy and 
he always beat me “ig 

In silence, I picked up the board and 
he drew his chair close and we held 
the board on our knees, sitting across 
from each other. He lost three games 
and never made a king. 

Finally, in irritation, I said: “You are 
young and I am old. Why linger here to 
play a game you care nothing about 
with an old man you care nothing 
about?” 


He replied, as he stood up, “I shall 
return next week. And probably make 
|| ad 

Marthe watched over Emma, the good 
Marthe who came to the states with us 
long ago from Canada, a cousin of 
Emma, whose features were not becom- 
ing, who stayed while the children grew 
and watched over them with Emma and 
me until they went their ways. 

We sat, Marthe and 1, through the 
deep afternoons and tired evenings, lis 
tening always for a cry from the front 
One night, Marthe said, “She 
does not suffer, Emile. Thank God for 
that 7S 

“She has suffered enough in her time,” 
I replied. 

And the good Marthe looked upon me 
with compassion and I shook my head. 
“Do not give me your pity,” I said. “Save 
it for her .” But I tried not to be 
gruff. 

And the young curate came again and 
again and it bothered me that I could 
never remember his name. Rev. Bel- 
anger or Langevin or something like 
that. But my memory grows dim like 
light at dusk. 

One day, after I had won another 
game of checkers from him, he said: “I 
know, Monsieur Renaukt, that it is not 
my affair, but why do you sit here day 
after day, sour as milk left in the sun 
too long?” 

I raised my eyes to him. What does 
youth know about it? What does a priest 
know about it? A man is born and 
grows, he marries the woman he loves, 
and she bears him children, in pain and 
ecstasy, and they move together into an- 
other country. You work in the shop 
and build a house and the years pass 


room. 


I stood by the bed. “Give me your 
forgiveness, Emma,” I whispered 
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quickly, like leaves falling in autumn, 
tumbling together, one indistinct from 
the other, until you find suddenly that 
you are old and your children are gone 
from you and she lies waiting for death 
to come and stop the years. 
How tell this to a 
young man on a sunny afternoon? So I 
only shook my head and said: “I 
old and irritable and it should 
matter to you 


can you strong, 
am 
not 

But later, I went into her room and 
stood at sunset at the bedside, watching 
her. Give me your forgiveness, Emma, | 
whispered, while my eyes filled with 
water from the bright sting of the dying 
sun. Forgiveness for having 
you for so many years while the children 
erew and I worked hard at the shop and 
kissed you only on occasion and became 
impatient at the end with the aches and 


the pains that assailed you. 


forgotten 


| FORGOT, Emma, | whispered, you 
were a woman all the time and that 
you were beautiful once with the long 
brown hair, and I bought you a comb 
one time, sparkling with glass stones, to 
put into that hair. I forgot to remember 
to speak of my love in our declining 
years, for I did not need your 
after a while. All I needed 
warm food and the old chair and 
children to visit sometime and 
erandchildren to lift into the air. 

I stood her bed and she could 
not hear me. She had not heard any of 
what I had said for weeks and weeks 
steeped in the drugs while the doctor 
came and went, clucking at the wonde1 
of what was keeping her living still. 

Suddenly, | went to the 
drawer, led by a memory, and opened 
it and the scent of her womanhood, the 
ciean, brisk perfume that she had worn 
sometimes, rose to greet me. I 


kisses 
the 
the 
the 


was 


near 


bureau 


was not 
sure that it would be there but I remem- 
bered having seen it long ago when she 
had sent me to her room once to bring 
back a handkerchief to her. 
Finally, my stiff fingers found it 

the small comb with the glass stones, a 
few 


stones han 


looked at 
it for a long moment and then went to 
the bed and put it in her hair. I saw her 
hand move up slowly to her head, trem- 
leal 
she touched 


missing, brown as het 


had been brown one time. I 


bling a bit as the last on a tree 
the comb. 


I thought, perhaps the comb is heavy 


trembles, and 


on her head, perhaps the pain is SO great 
that even a comb cuts deep. But, sud- 
cenly, her face reposed, the lines re 
her flesh, like a bed- 
spread smoothed by long fingers, and 
her thin, cracked lips moved a bit, al- 
most as if 


ceded into loose 


to smile. 


She was no longer living when Marthe 


went into her room the next morning. 
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Lhe doctor came and the young curate 
also, and the children, and Marthe wept 


quietly and the curate consoled her. 
No one noticed the comb. 
And, afterward, when all had come 


and gone and Marthe was at church to 
light a the curate re- 
turned. We did not play checkers but 
only sat there in the kitchen, smoking. 

“Thank you, mon pere,” I 


candle, young 


said, “for 
everything 
His 


me closely. “I 


and he watched 
Monsieur Renault, 
that a great weight is lifted from your 
shoulders. It is as well. She is with God 
She suffers She is at 


” 


eyes narrowed 


see, 


now. no more, 
peace 
I nodded. “And the children,” I said. 
“] wonder if they will come anymore.” 
“They will come,” he said, rising from 
the chair. “They after all, you 


children and they love you in the way 


are, 


only children can, even after they grow 
up. Love does not stop, monsieur, as 


vou have seen. Love alters and changes 





i Wk. 
a “You are young and 
Iam old. Why 


linger here?” 


in its depths and shallows but it does 
not stop.” He reached for his hat. “You 
never stopped loving her, did you, al: 
though you doubted for a while.” 

\fter he left, I sat in the old chair, 
considering that one does not have to be 
old to be wise. I wondered if he knew 
my secret, also, a secret to warm me in 
the remaining days. 


“What is keeping her alive?” the 
doctor had asked. 
I had known, finally. She had _ been 


waiting for a final sign of love and | 
had given her this when I had _ placed 
the comb in her hair. 

It is a fancy, perhaps, an_ illusion, 
too much of a fancy to tell anyone, 
much less a young curate or my children. 
They would probably nod their heads 
in agreement, merely to placate me, 4 
habit the young ones have when talk 
ing to the old. 

Perhaps it is a fancy only but it com- 
forts an old man sitting by the stove on 
a cold afternoon. 
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The only way we can get 
along with others is by loving 
He has 


He wants us 


one another. 
shown the way. 


to imitate His love 


THE CROSS 
AND 
HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, C. P. 


THE SOVIET LEADERS are masters at 
turning the yearnings of people to then 
own selfish advantage. Around the mid- 
dle of last year, they started their prodi- 
gious display of bouquets, smiles, and 
toasts to international friendship. As is 
usual with the Reds, it was all done with 
strings. Only the naive failed to realize 
that the had held a 
meetings and decided that a 
hearts and flowers might further their 
plans for world domination. 


Communists few 


show of 


This playing on and with the hopes 
of human beings is just one of the dia- 
bolical aspects of Communism. In_ the 
words of the old song, the world is wait- 
ing fon uni- 
versal good will and brotherly love. The 
Communists can do their part in ful- 


the sunrise—the sunrise of 


filling this hope only by actually ceasing 


to hate. But this would mean ceasing 
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to be Godless. And ceasing to be God- 
less would mean ceasing to be Marxists. 
And waiting for this to happen, said 
Comrade Khrushchev, tired of exuding 
which he did not 
like waiting for a shrimp to whistle. 

We mention hatred 


olf the authentic Communist for the sake 


a sweetness feel, is 


the characteristic 


of contrast. What we are really writing 


about is love. The resplendent love of 
shines all the bril- 
liantly when placed against the satanic 
Place the 


against the 


Christianity more 


hate of Communism. love ol 
the Christian 


malice of the 


saints ove? 


leaders of world Com- 
munism, and you will understand what 
our Saviour meant when He said that by 
their fruits you shall know them. 
Compare the writings of a St. Francis 
de Sales, expositor of the doctrine of 


love, with the writings of a Karl Marx, 


“Crucifixion” by Dali, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 














con- 


expositor of hate. Compare the 
Teresa of 


malevolence 


structive benevolence of a St. 
Avila with the 
of a Spanish Loyalist La 


destructive 
Passionaria. 
Compare the justice and mercy of a St. 
Pius X with the injustice and merciless- 
ness of a Lenin. 


There are now two great world syim- 


bols, and both of these are crosses. One 
other represents 


Cross of Christ, 


represents love, the 
hate. One is the 
whose arms are outstretched to embrace 


all mankind. The 


cross of the hammer and sickle, which is 


Divine 


other is the twisted 
poised to cut down or bludgeon into sub- 
mission all who refuse to exalt it. 

The _ battle 
world today is the 
of the battle that went on in heaven be- 


coing on in the 


= 


counte rpart 


that 1s 
earthly 


tween Michael and Lucifer. Stalin was 
just confusing the issue when he asked 








Churchill how many divisions the Pope 
had. The battle is not so much for pop- 
ulations and 
minds and 

What is 
area ol 
and 


territories as it is for the 


hearts of men. 
involved whole 


Love 


is the 
human 
from 


here 
Divine and love. 
hate are fa mathe- 
matical things. But nothing prevents us 
from considering them in a_mathe- 
matical way for the sake of clarity. If 


hate 


being 


recede. If love 


increases, hate must be pushed back. 


grows, love must 


Let us face the fact that God’s love, 
which was manifested with such muni- 
ficence on the Cross, has not reached 


because many of 
those who outwardly honor the Cross fail 
to exalt it through imitation of the love 


more human hearts 


which it represents. It is again the ques- 
tion of how deeply the Cross is pond- 
ered by those who every day trace the 
Cross over their bodies, who make the 
Sign of the Cross over their minds, lips, 
and hearts, who wear the Cross on their 
persons, who place it on the walls of 
their homes. 

God is love, as St. John says, and love 
must, by its nature, give of itself. Love 
is like those liquids whose property is 
to expand and overflow. It was through 
love that God created all things, visible 
and invisible. It was through love that 
He created the world. 
love that He made 
cost God nothing. 


It was through 
But 
He had merely to will 
it, and the world and man and all cre- 
ated beings came into existence. 

If we may dare to speak in such a 
way, it almost that God envied 
man his ability to prove his love through 
sacrifice. God, as God, could not sacri- 
fice Himself. As God made Man, how- 
ever, Christ could suffer. 
for all mankind 
agony of what one 


man. creation 


seems 


He could en- 
dure the concentrated 
writer acquainted 
with crucifixion called the cruelest and 
blackest of torments. 
the creatures of His 
Himself to a form of 


He could redeem 
hand by offering 
execution so sav 
age and inhuman that it was forbidden 


to inflict such a 


death on any citizen 
of the Roman Empire. 
The poet once wrote: “not what we 


give but what we share 
the giver is bare 


. the gift without 
.’ Blood is life, and the 
Son of God literally poured out His life 
through head and hands and feet and 
side. The gift on the Cross was nothing 
less than the life of the Giver. 

This supreme Giver issued a challenge 
to those who would accept His teaching. 
As a matter of fact, what He issued was 
a commandment, but 
He said: “This is My com- 
mandment, that you love one another as 
I have loved you.” 


it still constitutes 
a challenge. 


Belore He came, the 
commandment was to love others as one 
loves oneself. Now the commandment is 


to love others to the point of heroism, 
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im imitation of the most heroic love that 
the world has ever seen, or will ever see. 

Christ left no doubt about what He 
meant when He commanded a love like 
His own. For it was immediately after 
He had given this command that He 
said: “Greater love than this no 
has, that one lay down his life for his 
friends.” 


one 


St. Paul was reminding us ol 


this essential teaching olf Saviour 


when he said that we are called to be 
“imitators of God and walk 


our 


in love, as 


Christ loved us and delivered Himsell 
up for us...” 
Our Lord emphasized that all the 


world would be able to distinguish His 
followers by the way in which they imi- 
tated His heroic love. He thus implied 
that those who lack this then 
fellow man are His followers only in 
name. It will not be the 
candles that we will have lighted, nor 
the number of shrines that we will have 
visited, nor the number of rosaries that 
we will have told that will count 


love foi 


number ol 


most 
when we go before Him for our reckon- 








@ A fellow has to be a mighty big 
egotist to feel while 
looking at the _ stars.—Chicago 
Tribune 


important 








ing. It will be principally the love that 
we will have shown to others. 

In His description of the Judgment, 
Christ mentions only this virtue of love. 
We will be judged on all the others, but 
He gives us to understand that there will 
be no hope for anyone who has failed 
to reach out his hand to a homeless, 
hungry, lonely, sick, or otherwise needy 
brother. William Langland expressed it 
all very well when he said that chastity 
without charity will be chained in hell. 

There are those who think 
that this command to love others to the 


evidently 


point of sacrifice can be left to heroic 
groups within the Church. They seem 
to feel that they can leave a self-sacrific- 
ing love of others to the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, who pour out their sacrifi- 
cial love on thousands of the aged poor. 
Or that they can leave the practical care 
of others to the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, who give themselves to the 
thousands of confused young women 
whom they receive into their houses. O1 
that the Church will have fulfilled its 
office of bringing Christ’s love to man- 
kind if the priests, brothers, and sisters 
who teach the ignorant, nurse the sick, 
and care for the orphaned will only con- 
tinue their work. 

But the Church needs more than the 
specialists in love. It 


hero 


needs more than 
the men and women who are butning 
their 


out lives for their fellow man in 


prayer and penance in the cloister. It 


needs more than the Nardines, the 
Legionaries of Mary, the Parish Visitors 
the men of St. Vincent de Paul, the cop. 
ductors of Friendship 
Houses of Hospitality. 

The Church than these 
self-sacrificing men and women if it is to 
spread the fire that Christ said He came 
the earth. The Church 
needs a great awakening to the need of 
a personal carrying out of Our Lord's 
commandment of love, a personal ini- 
tation of the heroic love which He dem. 
onstrated on the Cross. 


Houses and 


needs more 


to cast upon 


Poo many appear to envision the 
Church as a super-Catholic Charities 
Office. They think it is enough if they 
contribute a mite to charity, 


or if they help toward the construction 


some 


of some church building. Let those who 
think along these lines forget for a mo- 
ment the material apparatus that the 
Church uses—the church buildings, the 
schools, the hospitals, the monasterics, 
and If all the buildings 
were to disappear, the Church would 
still exist, because the Church is made 
buildings but of people. \nd 
in the Church, no man island to 
himself. We Catholics, united — with 
Christ, form the Church. We cannot say 
the Church will take care of loving pco- 
ple, for we are the Church. 

The golden rule is as golden as ever, 


the convents. 


up not of 


is an 


hut we to whom it was given have pcr 
haps allowed it to become tarnished 
through lack of use. Christ was not talk- 
ing to the few when He said, “There- 
fore, all that you wish men to do to you, 
even so do you also to them.’ We know 
what we want from others—generosity 
when we are in need, sympathy when we 
are in trouble, forgiveness when we have 
offended. We want others to be thought- 
ful, considerate, friendly, cheerful. Well, 
they want us also to manifest these qual- 
And, as 


Him who 


vave His life on the Cross through love, 


ities. followers of 
we must be first in manifesting them. 
We are in no position to condemn the 
hate of Communism if we are not show- 
ing the love of Christ in our own lives. 
We will push back the boundaries of 
hate not through futile conferences or 
the stockpiling of armaments _ but 
through a great offensive of love in fac 
tory, office, shop, and home, in the press, 
in social and public life. An outpouring 
of love, inspired by the heroic love of 
our Crucified Redeemer, will do more to 
bring peace and security to the world 
than all the conferences of foreign minis 
ters, premiers, and presidents. Last year 
“the meeting at the summit” in Geneva 
produced nothing but insincere smiles 
and false hopes. It is for us to show 
mankind that human relations will im- 
prove only if there is a meeting of minds 
and hearts at the summit of Calvary. 
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In this, his last article 


before the foul, acid attack on him, 


our crusading labor correspondent 


exposes the nefarious alliance 


between labor Reds and racketeers 


Thugs and 


Communists 


by VICTOR RiESEL 


IN SOME CIRCLES there apparently is 


a difference between racketeers and 
Sovieteers. 
The very same unions whose leaders 


scream in justifiable anguish when pacts 
are made with racket unions make thei 
own friendship with 
munist 


pacts pro-Com- 
unions. 

The very same sophisticates who lead 
civic groups in crusades against the un- 
derworld inside labor are strangely quiet 
when Communists infiltrate the labor 
movement, 

There must be a single standard. 

It is an unethical practice to line up 
with the mobs. It is just as unethical to 
line up with a union whose officers have 
been convicted of lying about member 
ship in the global conspiracy known as 
the Communist Party. 

This is the time to roar out for such 
a single standard. For this is the time 
to warn the decent folk that the under- 
world and the undercover 
joining right across the land. 

This gruesome unity of 


world are 


and 
Communists is not unprecedented. The 
Communists, back in the 


thugs 


twenties, be- 


gan bringing gangsters into the labor 
movement. Ihe Communists — used 


Murder, Inc. goons to fight such  lib- 
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Wide World 


Riesel’s eyes are treated a short time after acid attack 


eral unionists as David Dubinsky in 
their efforts to seize the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

The Communists have worked through 
Lepke and Gurrah, the chief killers for 
Murder, Inc. 

The Communists were the first to 
bring the underworld into the fur in- 
dustry. They called the 
“Black which finally 
the anti-Communists from the field and 
the union, 


used a gang 


Gloves” drove 


There is a union, formerly pro-Soviet 
but today respected and wealthy, which 
went to the underworld for help much 


more recently. This union hired “Cock- 





During the afternoon of 
April 4, Victor Riesel, fa- 
mous labor columnist, called 
the Editor of THE SIGN and 
read to him much of this 
article. Agreement was 
made that THE SIGN would 
run the article and that 
Riesel could further develop 
parts of it. He never had 
the opportunity. That night 
a thug threw a vial of sul- 
, phuric acid into his face. 
In spite of the best medical care, he has lost 
the sight of both eyes. 
Some of Riesel’s most 
racketeers and sovieteers 
appeared in these pages. 





forceful exposes of 
in the unions have 


eye’ Dunn just ten years ago to recruit 
thugs for use in organizing work. He is 
the killer sent to the by William 
Keating, who has been with the Man- 
hattan District 
New York City 
Dunn 


chair 


Attorney's office and the 
Anti-Crime Committee. 
electrocuted for the water- 
Anthony Hintz—one olf 
the few dock crimes eve} 

Of still more recent date 
tion of waterfront hoodlums and agents 
of pro-Communist Harry 
patched to the East Coast. Bridges’ In- 
Ware- 
housemen’s Union also contributed tens 
dollars to 
the East Coast International Longshore- 
after it 
on racketeering charges. 


was 
front murder of 
solved. 
is the coali- 
Bridges dis- 


ternational Longshoremen and 


of thousands ol members olf 


men’s Association ousted 
from the AFI 
Bridges’ newspaper has defended the 
He has kept on 
the East Coast an official representative 
Irving Velson. 
consistently refused, 


Was 


eastern longshoremen. 


named This man_ has 


under Congres- 


sional oath, to deny knowledge of es- 
pionage or that he worked with Soviet 
master spy, Jay Peters. 

Specifically, on Sept. 26, 1951, Velson 
was being questioned by the Senate In- 
Committee and was 


ternal Security 


asked by the committee counsel: 
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“I put it to you as a fact that, while 


you were in the Armed Forces of the 
government, you were chief assistant to 
Alexander Stevens, also known as Jay 
Peters, in the placing of Communist 
Party members in the Armed Forces and 
ask you to affirm or deny that fact.” 

Velson, under oath, replied: “I de 
cline to answer that question on the 
grounds previously stated.” (The Fifth 
Amendment) . 

Earlier, the Senate counsel 
another question to Velson: 

“T put it to you as a fact and ask you 
to affirm = or fact that Jay 
charge of Communist 
espionage in this country for a 
many 


had put 


deny this 


Peters was in 
ereat 
years.” 
Again Velson took refuge in the 
Filth 
Then he 


Amendment of silence. 
asked: “Do 
anything about the Communist espion 


was vou know 


age of Jay Peters?” 
Once haven in 
the Fifth. Why could he not simply deny 
espionage as you or | would? 

Yet this is_ the 


Bridges 


again Velson found 


Harry 
Kast 


man whom 


admitted sending to the 
infiltrate the 


\ssociation 


Coast to Longshoremen’s 


here. 
So the unity of pro-Communist forces 
and racketeers certainly is nothing new. 


I raise the issue now because the pro- 


Communists are 
They 


including the 


seeking allies every- 


where. are tying up with any force, 
mobs. 


Yet some of the nation’s biggest un 


ions are workine with = the pro-Com 
munist unions—and we find that no 
one criticizes such alliances. There are 


Grand Jury investigations and all sorts 
of local 
the mobs but 


state, and national probes into 


none into the pro-Com 
their al 


unions either. 


munist mobster alliances on 


liances with clean 


One example of a_ pro-Communist 
union working with legitimate labor, 
while no one protests, is the interna 


tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers. This union’s members dig cop 
per, nickel, and other vital metals. They 
mine and smelt uranium 


Nickel 
and 


Copper Is 


necessary lor detens« 


tubing is 


required lor 


itomic hydrogen 


bomb production have 


Knough pe opl 


bought uranium stock to obviate the 
metal is es 
\ great deal of it 
around Uranium 


There 


smelting 


need to explain why this 


sential to our survival. 
is dug up City in 
Canada. you will also find a big 


mill. In all 


uranium these 


areas, you will find members of the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union. 
And this is the union which = was 


ousted from the CIO in 1950 on charges 
of being Communist-dominated! This ts 
the union which the Justice Department 
is soon before the 


Activities Control Board. 


hailing Subversive 
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This is the which has as its 
lawyer a man named Nat Witt, who also 
has taken the Fifth Amendment when 
asked to deny knowledge of espionage. 

This is the 


union 


union which 


Harvey 


put up 
Matusow’s book and 
cfforts to smear our Justice Department 
and FBI. 
This is the 


money foi 


union whose former sec 


retary-treasurer, Maurice Travis, has 
been convicted of perjury in the filing 
of his afhdavit. 

But in the past few months, officials 
ol both ClO AFL 


have sat in conferences with representa 


non-Communist 


forme and unions 
tives of this Sovieteering organization. 

The Western leam- 
sters, a powerful section of the nation’s 
largest 


Conference ol 


Broth- 
Feamsters, for example, has 
signed a “mutual pact with 
the Mine, Mill, Workers. 
The pact pledges joint co-operation in 
The 
Teamsters chiel 
Brewster. He is the 
deal 
Are Sovieteers different? 

10 and 11, in Chi 
cago’s Hotel Congress, there was a con 
They 
had in common their wage negotiations 
with the Anaconda 


union, the International 
erhood ol 
assistance” 
and Smelte1 
organizing drives and negotiations. 
agreement was made by 


Frank 


oppose Sa 


one who 


with the eastern long 


shoremen. 


And on February 


ference of some thirteen unions. 


Copper Cor pora 


tion. In that conference planning joint 


strategy were representatives of — this 
Mine, Mill. and Smelter Union. 
that conlerence, too, were repre 


N tl 
sentatives of a 


munist unions—the 


string of anti-Com 
Auto Workers, which 


is led by Walter Reuther, the mob-infil 
trated Auto Union of the old AFL, the 
Machinists, the Electricians, and Jim 


Carey’s International Union olf Electrical 
Workers as well as the Sovietwing United 
Electrical Workers 

The United 


cidentally, is a 


nion. 
Electrical Workers, in 


union led by men who 


have refused to deny under Congres 
sional oath that they knew of Soviet 
activity in the United States. 

This conference was run under the 


name of the Montana Anaconda Joint 
Unity Council. By what sophistry do 
such anti-Communist unions as the 


Workers 


tionalize 


\uto and the Machinists ra 


their presence in a room with 
these people? 

AFL-CIO 
with the 
Why 


do they sit down with the Sovieteers? 


These anti-Communist 


UNnLONS 


would not sit down 


representatives of the racketeers. 
The president of the International 
\ssociation of Machinists is Al ]. Hayes. 
He is AFL-CIO 


Ethical Practices Committee, a post well 


also chairman of the 


deserved. Never has scandal touched his 
union. Does Mr. Hayes believe that 


permitting some of his locals to sit with 


Sovieteers is more ethical a_ practice 
than sitting with the racketeers he ab. 
hors? I know he doesn’t. Then why js 
this going on? 

The president of the Auto Workers 
Union is Walter Reuther. He recently 
refused to admit two unions to his di. 
AFL-CIO because they 
were being probed by the Ethical Prac. 
tice Committee. 

Walter Reuther knows the mobs, He 
was almost hey 
So th 
understandabh 


vision in the 


them. 
almost killed his brother, Victor. 
Reuther 


assassinated by 


brothers are 
Why then does he 
permit his locals to sit with Sovicteers 

Is there a 


wary olf racketeers. 


difference in the 
practices of the racketeer 


ethical 
and — the 
Sovieteer? 

Phe Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
Union has just held its 
convention in the 
in Salt Lake City. I 


to such men as Reuther and 


filty-first na- 
Hotel Nev. 


recommend 


tional 
house 
Haves that 
they get the minutes of this convention, 
They should also know that folk singer 
Pete to Salt Lake City to 
for the delegates, which kept th 


Seegar came 
sing 
in the same vein 


politics and resolutions. 


entertainment as the 
Seegar has not only warbled for organ- 


ivations such as the Committee for a 


Democratic Far Eastern 


when it 
North 
killing ow 
music for 
Communist Party clubs and has been an 
Jefferson School, the 
Communist training center. 
Mine, 
Union 


Policy 
whooping it up for the 


horeans 


Was 


while they were 


GI's, but he also has made 
instructor at the 
notoriou 
which side the 
Smelter Workers 


Now it is time for all good un- 


It is clear on 
Mill, 


stands 


! 
and 


ions to make it clear 
They 


the pariahs we 


where they stand. 


should treat these Sovicteers lik 


justifiably make out ol 
the racketeers. 

Phe public hears of the mobs. That 
is good. Let’s drive all the pirates out 
of American Let’s 
make public officials, 
Grand Juries, and labor’s crusading ele- 
mecnts 


labor and industry. 


certain that ow 
ire supported. 
a double standard. 
that the underworld is 
frequently supported by the undercover 
world. Let’s that the under: 
world’s ghoulish god is the dollar. Any: 
And that 


But let’s not have 


Let’s remember 


remembe1 


one can buy includes 


a thug. 
the Sovieteers. 
Such 


right 


dollars are buying the mobs 
over the United States. 
It will be futile to fight the mobs and 
then turn our back on the Sovieteering 
unions which are offering from a quat- 
ter of a million to a 


mob-controlled 


now—all 


million dollars to 
unions to give them 
charters and a respected legal name. 

Let's have a single standard of de- 
cency! 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
FOR THE 


YOUNGER SET 
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A Visitor on her rounds, delivering instruction leaflets to young mother 


How best insure religious instruction for the young? 


r 


Here is a practical approach to it 


by MARY ZOOK \ PLEASANT-FACED, middle-aged 


woman rang the doorbell of a modest 
house. The door was opened by a pretty 
young mother, carrying a_ six-weeks-old 
son in her arms. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Smith,” smiled 
the older woman. “I’m from the Arch- 
bishop’s Committee for Christian Home 
and Family.” 

Phe younger woman looked puzzled. 

“Well, I’m not sure... . We've had 
such heavy expenses with the baby’s 
coming.” 


“Oh, there’s no expense involved,” 


That is one of the biggest problems faced by the Church. 


the visitor said. “All our work is vol 
untary.” 

“Won't you please come in,” Mrs 
Smith invited. “I remember my husband 
saying he had signed up for something 
when Tommie was baptized. I guess this 
1S 10," 

After the young mother had _ placed 
the baby in a_ bassinet, the Visitor 
handed her a medal. It was for the 
baby. Fastened to it was a card that 


bore the Episcopal coat of arms 


in 


color and the words, “God bless you,” 


followed by the signature of the Arch 
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bishop, Most Rev. John F. O'Hara, 
CSC. 

Ihe Visitor then went on to say that 
when the baby was three months old 


she would return with a little printed 
booklet entitled Thoughts for Christian 
Parents, which the Archbishop wished 
all Catholic parents to read. A different 
booklet delivered to the 
mother every three months from then 
on, until the baby was three years old, 
at which time the visits would cease. 
“Can't you just mail them to me?” 
asked Mrs. Smith. 


would be 


“It would save you 


all those trips, and I might be out 
when you call.” 
“I’m sorry,” explained the Visitor, 


“but we are not permitted to mail the 
leaflets or them with chil- 
dren. If a mother is not at home, we 
call again. The Archbishop wants to be 
sure «that the booklet the 
mother.” 

“And do you make all those visits each 
time a new baby 


leave older 


reaches 


is born in a family?” 
queried the housewife. 

“No,” smiled the Visitor. 
receives only 


“Each fam- 
leaflets. It 
may be for the eighth baby or the first, 
but only one set of leaflets is given each 
family. When another baby is born, a 
Visitor calls and leaves a medal only 
The mother is expected to keep the 
leaflets and use them over again.” 


ily one set of 


“Are you a member of this parish?” 
asked Mrs. Smith as she walked to the 
door with her caller. 

“Oh, yes. The workers in each parish 
are members of the parish and report to 
a chairman appointed by the 
Thank you for seeing me.” 

“Thank you for coming. I'll be look- 
ing for that first leaflet.” 

Visits such as these are being made in 
71,000 homes in Philadelphia and _ five 
surrounding counties. Some 4600 Cath- 
mothers work under the watchful 
Msgr. Thomas F. McNally, as 
Diocesan Spiritual Director, and Mrs 
E. Bradley Bailey, Diocesan Chairman. 

The Service originated sixteen 
years ago by the now deceased Bishop 
of Buffalo, Most Rev. John A. Duffy 
and his able Chancellor, Rev. Leo R 
Smith, now Auxiliary Bishop of Buffalo. 
It was brought to Philadelphia by His 
Excellency, Archbishop O'Hara, a little 
over three years ago. Mrs. J. Edmund 
Kelly helped organize the Buffalo group 
and has been its chairman ever since. 

Known as the Archbishop’s Commit- 
tee for Christian Home and Family, the 
service has spread into many parts of 
the United States as well as to foreign 
lands. Requests for literature and in- 
formation on organization have come 
from Japan, China, the South Sea 
Islands, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cen- 


pastor 


olic 
cyes ol 


was 
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tral and South America, England, Ire- 
land, Italy, and Vatican City. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
bring to the attention of young parents 
the need to train their children spirit- 
ually as well as mentally and physically, 
and to suggest methods of doing it. 
\s a child learns to walk, to feed him- 
self, to talk, so he learns to bless him- 
self think about God. Many 
Catholic children arrive for the first day 
of school without any knowledge of 
their religion. It is hoped this Service 
will overcome this lack. 

Visitors never interfere in any way 
with the running of the home. They 
make no comments about other homes 
they visit. 

The leaflet presented when the Smith 
baby was six months old suggested that, 
since the baby’s mind is very impres- 
sionable at this age, his mother decorate 


and to 


the home with religious pictures and 
erect a family altar. It urged the mother 
to take the baby’s hand and make the 
Sign of the Cross on him every morn- 
ing and evening. 








BACHELOR: A _ fellow who has 
only himself to blame.—Quote 








Later pamphlets warned her of tan- 
trums, as baby begins expressing him- 
self, and made on 
sound psychology as to how to handle 


suggestions based 
him and yet avoid overseverity. A visit 
to the parish church was recommended 
when the baby was fifteen months old. 

Subsequent leaflets pointed out that 
the child should taught to obey 
through love rather than fear and that 
as he learns to talk, simple prayers 
should introduced and the tremen- 
dous power of parental example should 
not be overlooked. 

Mrs. Smith read each pamphlet in 
turn and put the ideas into practice as 
well as she could. She particularly ap- 
preciated the techniques for teaching 
the child to pray that were outlined in 
the pamphlet for a two-year-old. 


be 


be 


Regularity was stressed as the founda- 


tion of good living habits, as were 
honesty and obedience. After thirty 
months, Mrs. Smith read _ suggestions 
for training her child to respect the 
person and property of others. The 


suggestion to teach simple hymns was 
made at this time. 

When Tommie arrived at the age of 
three, a larger, final booklet was given 
Mrs. Smith. 
the Home. 


It was called Religion in 
Then the visits stopped. 


gut, in May, Mrs. Smith took Tommie 
to a public blessing of the babies who 








had had this service. The blessing wa 
given by the Archbishop. 

An auxiliary branch of this wor 
goes on at each hospital. A Visitor calj 
on each Catholic expectant mother and 
explains the service. If the mothe 
is agreeable to receiving it, she sign 
a card which eventually directs a parish 
Visitor to her home when she retum; 
there and after her baby is baptized 

Non-Catholic mothers married 
Catholic men are also eligible for the 
service. In some cases, the work of 
the Committee has attracted the attep. 
tion of non-Catholic neighbors who 
learning of the service and reading the 
leaflets given to the mothers, become 
interested in the Catholic Church. There 
are records of conversions which occurred 
in this way. In one case, a woman and 
her four children were instructed and 
baptized within a year. 

Sometimes a Visitor is able to hel 
out in unexpected ways. There was: 
Visitor in the suburbs, for instance 
who received a phone call from a mother 
to whom she was bringing leaflets. The 
mother stated that she had _ had 3 
brand-new baby and wished to have it 
baptized, but, because she was new i 
the area, she did not know any Catholi 
man to ask to act as sponsor. Would 
the Visitor’s husband help out? He 
did and became the new baby’s god 
father. 

The Hospital Committee has_ been 
very successful, They influence the ex 
pectant mother to arrange for the bap 
tism of her baby as soon as possible after 
she leaves the hospital. 
it has been 


In some Cases 
discovered that there wer 
children at who had _ not 
baptized. Steps were taken to 
remedy this failure. 
There are interesting 
mothers who were at first 
at the death of their 
and became 
through the sympathetic and wise cout 
the Visitor. 
Then, of course, 
amusing 


other home 


been 


reports | 
inconsolable 
wh 


babies but 


were comforted resigned 
sel of 
there is always al 
The medal of the Arch 
bishop’s Committee for Christian Hom 
and Family is usually 
until six weeks after the birt! 
of the baby. A certain pastor had ap- 
nounced the establishment of the Com 
mittee in his parish and spoke ol the 
work of the Visitors, naming the paris! 
chairman in charge. That night, short 
after midnight, an excited father called 
at the home of the parish chairman and 
demanded a medal for a newly arrived 
son. 

Visitors who have been active 1 
the work of the Committee consider 1! 
the most effective forms 0 
Action in America. 


side. 


not presente¢ 
about 


one ol 
Catholic 
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Julie Harris as the 
valiant St. Joan in “The Lark” 


Rex Harrison transforms 
Julie Andrews in “My Fair Lady” 
and SCREEN ,, Jerey correr 


if 


le 
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Lola D’ Annunzio as Sis- 
ter Joanna in “The Cradle Song” 


The Theater Season 
j Susan Petione and Roy 
After a long period in which it seemed that there was a Monsell in “Age and Grace” 


conspiracy of mediocrity in the theater, a bright sun has 
broken through the clouds. This recently concluded season 
of 1955-56 has been a semester in which the acting, writing, 
and producing genius of the stage strode boldly center and 
gave the audience the uplift and satisfaction it has long 
awaited, 

Hits and misses are the pattern of every theater year, but 
in the recent past it seemed that intelligence, good taste, and 
artistry were on extended sabbaticals. Now, thankfully, the 
pendulum has swung back and the Broadway scene is studded 
with a variety of hit plays, successful not merely because of 
audience acceptance, but because they combine superior 
qualities of interpretation and playmaking skill. 

Outstanding among the fifty or more productions which 
came to light during the theatrical year were: The Lark, a 
beautifully acted and stirring adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s 
drama about the Maid of Orleans; My Fair Lady, a felicitous 
combine of music, Shaw, and one Julie Andrews; The Chalk 
Garden, a provocative dramatization of an Enid Bagnold 
novel; No Time for Sergeants, a rollicking saga of life in a 
peacetime training camp; The Ponder Heart, Eudora Welty’s 
Southern stories in appealing stage form; The Righteous Are 
Bold, a Dublin import which was neither fully understood 





nor supported, but a striking play; The Diary of Anne Frank, 
a somber study of a Jewish girl’s life while hiding out from 
the Nazis; dge and Grace, a Blackfriars offering, and Cradle 
Song, presented by an off-Broadway group, Circle in the 
Square, were Outstanding examples of what can be accom- 
plished in the theater on a budget; and the pantomimes of 
Marcel Marceau, a one-man performance deserving the ex- 
travagant praise it received. 

To a lesser degree, The Desk Set, The Matchmaker, A 
Roomful of Roses, A Hatful of Rain, The Great Sebastians, 
Time Limit, Tambourlaine the Great, Mr. Wonderful, Mis- 
ter Johnson, and A Day by the Sea contributed to the en- 
joyment of the season. 


In many respects this was an actor’s session. Julie Harris 
in The Lark; Siobhan McKenna in The Chalk Garden; Julie 
Andrews in My Fair Lady; Susan Strasberg in Anne Frank; 
Shirley Booth in The Desk Set; Earle Hyman as Mister John- 
son; David Wayne and Una Merkel in The Ponder Heart; 
Rex Harrison and Stanley Hollaway in My Fatr Lady; Ben 
Gazzara in A Hatful of Rain; Boris Karloff in The Lark; 
Nancy Walker in Fallen Angels; Gladys Cooper and Fritz 
Weaver in The Chalk Garden; Ruth Gordon in The Match- 
maker; Irene Hayes and Dennis O'Dea in The Righteous 
Are Bold; the Lunts as The Great Sebastians; Richard Kiley, 
Arthur Kennedy, and Tom Carlin in Time Limit; Anthony 
Quayle as Tambourlaine the Great, and Andy Griffith in No 
Time for Sergeants were standouts in a season of superior 
playacting. Miss Harris as Joan dominated the scene with an 
arresting, razor-sharp performance which must be numbered 
among the great things in the modern theater. 

While the actual achievements of the season are to be ap- 
plauded, let us not overlook the intangibles which have 
resulted from this minor renaissance—new hope, new audi- 
ences, and above all, the knowledge that first-rate drama al- 
ways will find a responsive audience. In 
stenciled entertainment 
agement it 


these days of 


the live drama needs every encour 
get. What happened on Broadway these 


past ten months is most encouraging. 


can 


Reviews in Brief 


George Gobel, television’s abbreviated elf, takes on the bur- 
den of a feature-length movie in THE BIRDS AND THE 
BEES, without conspicuous success. The Gobel admirers 
may well be entranced by his capers in this comedy-with- 
music, but will 
when the 


they become 


stretches 
The 
Lady Eve, a story of card sharps plying their trade on luxury 
liners. Mitzi Gaynor, David Reginald Gardine1 
co-operate fully with the sad-eyed channel personality, but 
even their 


restive during the 


nonsense is overplayed. This is a revise on 


Niven, and 
“all-together-now” efforts cannot overcome a trite 
tale and the dearth of genuine humor. (Paramount) 

AUTUMN LEAVES focuses on the May-December marriage 
of a middle-aged woman and a lonely young man. It fol- 
lows a turbulent, fantastic course, climaxed by the husband’s 
commitment to a mental hospital, and the dewy-eyed finale 
which is de rigeur for a Joan Crawford opus. Objectionable 
scenes, rather references, and a 


some sordid 


eenerally un- 


wholesome attitude are major liabilities. Another is the 
brooding, posturing performance of the 
anced the acting of Clift 


Miles, and Ruth Donnelly. (Columbia) 


star, counterbal 


to a degree by Robertson, Vera 


Italian Music-makers and Japanese actors have joined talents 
in a striking Technicolor MADAME 
BUTTERFLY. The libretto retains its freshness despite 


age and constant use by 


version of Puccini's 


imitators. It has been unchanged 


30 


except for the addition of a short prologue to set the scene 
Visually and aurally, the production is a delight, and th 
blending of Italian voices with Japanese lip movements , 
splendidly carried off. The stars, orchestra, and chorus of the 
Rome Royal Opera, plus the famed Kabuki Dance ‘Troupe 
are used to advantage in this exhilarating experiment whic) 
should charm every adult music lover. (I.F.E.) 

GABY is a new version of Robert Emmet Sherwood; 
Waterloo Bridge, measured to fit the personality of Lesli¢ 
Caron, who scored so emphatically in Lili. This is several 
notches below that memorable movie, both as a vehicle for 
Miss Caron and as entertainment. Seen as a girl who tum; 
promiscuous when she learns that her fiancé has been 
killed in the war, Miss Caron’s piquant personality is oddh 
miscast, while John Kerr gives his first bad performance « 
an impetuous paratrooper. Moral values are all askew here 
(M-G-M) 

Emphasis is on the grandiose in ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT, a sprawling attempt to compress the campaign; 
of the pre-Christian-era conqueror into motion-picture 
length. Filmed on the plains of Spain, with the Spanish 
Army serving as extras, the production reaches its crest in 
the scenes of mass warfare and majestic movement as Alex 
ander’s armies move across Greece, Persia, and India. When 
dealing with the personalities and issues of the era, the film 
is much less successful. Writer-director-producer Robert Ros 
sen attempts to draw parallels applicable to our times and 
contributes a few eyebrow raisers in the process, notably his 
references to the absolutism of power. Richard Burton, as 
the man who believed he was a son of the gods, is physically 
impressive, but his grasp of the inner drives and _ conflicts 
which impelled Alexander is superficial. Frederic March, 
Claire Bloom, Danielle Darrieux, and company are capable, 
but unable to emerge in full dimension from the super: 
spectacle which surrounds them. (United Artists) 


THE HARDER THEY FALL is in the two-fisted tradition 
of the exposé story, a vicious, violent, and unmerciful analy: 
sis of crooked elements in boxing today. It is a brutal pic 
ture, certainly not designed for the youngsters or those adults 
who have the slightest qualms about such matters, but for 
the male realism will prove effective. Budd 
without pulling any punches, 
the phony managers, the ruthless 
gamblers, and even the fans who support what he believes 
to be a 


audience its 


Schulberg wrote the story 


showing contempt fo1 
vicious racket. He reserves some sympathy for the 
boys who do the fighting, sometimes the dying, and receive 
little return either in glory or cash. 

Humphrey Bogart is cast as a publicist who is hired to 
build up a naive seven-foot Argentine, imported to boost 
business in the arenas. This is a savage, perhaps well-deserved, 
indictment of elements which have all but destroyed boxing 
in this country. As such 
dull. 
good performances by Mike Lane as the giant, Jan Sterling, 
Rod Steiger, and, surprisingly, Jersey Joe Walcott. A dra 
matic kayo for the modern fight game’s shady operators, 
this should appeal to the men in the family. (Columbia) 


It is never 
In addition to Bogart’s vigorous portrayal, there are 


it will be controversial. 


A domestic comedy from England, TOUCH AND GO is 
an attractive and highly amusing family picture. ‘Though 
its humor is in the British vein, the production is so rich in 
sentiment, wit, and genuine charm that it is bound to appeal 
to every type of American audience as well. It is the story 
of a London family preparing to emigrate to Australia. So 
many things intervene in the final days before sailing that 


the whole plan is shipwrecked, hilariously so. Jack Hawkins, 
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Margaret Johnston, and June Thorburn contribute greatly 
to the success of this moving and very amusing family cha- 
rade. (Universal-International) 


THE MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT, a much- 
publicized novel of life in the high echelons of the televi- 
sion-advertising-public relations sphere, is as slick and glossy 
as the world it probes. Gregory Peck plays a young executive 
caught in the maze of a television empire where ratings, slo- 
gans, and campaigns are the realities of life, and life itself 
often becomes a background blur. In relatively short time 
he is faced with a major and familiar decision, career vs. 
family life. There are subplots and side issues in this biting 
commentary, but personal and business integrity are the 
keynotes. 
One story wartime 


thread is concerned with a romance 





Gregory Peck as a young man of Manhattan’s 
business world in “The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit” 


between Peck and an Italian girl, which resulted in the 
birth of a son. His confession of the matter to his wife and 
his plan to provide for the boy provide one of the film's dra- 
matic high points. It is handled throughout in good taste 
and in conformity with acceptable moral solutions. But the 
film itself is not without flaws. It is overlong and episodic, 
hampering Peck and Jennifer Jones in the creation of com- 
pletely believable characters. Neither is fully credible and 
their scenes together are often strained. Frederic March and 
\nn Harding, as the TV tycoon and his estranged wife, 
are more fortunate, and there is a pleasing performance by 
Marissa Pavan. A intelligent 
analysis of a modern man, his family, his problems, and his 


mature, provocative, and 
(decisions, all spotlighted against the grim struggle for mate- 
rlalistic success inside the skyscrapers which reach to the 
heavens, but never seem aware ol it. (20th Century-Fox) 


GOODBYE MY LADY is a screen rarity, a heartwarming 
story of a boy and a dog which never even verges on the 
maudlin. The lad is a Mississippi swamp dweller, living 
with his uncle who had raised him from babyhood. Brandon 
DeWilde and Walter Brennan play these roles with sincerity 


June, 1956 


and great charm. One day the boy discovers a strange dog 
wandering lost in the area. They adopt each other, and the 
boy trains the odd animal to become a bird-dog. A great 
affection develops between the two, shattered by the news 
that the dog is actually a valuable Basenji hound being 
sought by his owner. The climax is both and 
compelling. Brennan and DeWilde offer performances 
which can be labeled brilliant, and they get splendid aid 
from Phil Harris, Sidney Poitier, William Hopper, and 
“Lady,” a real charmer in her 


believable 


Louise Beavers, not to forget 
own right. A very special recommendation for the family. 
(Warner Bros.) 

The New Plays 
There is compassion and understanding in MISTER JOHN- 
SON, Norman Rosten’s adaptation of the Joyce Cary novel. 


Walter Brennan, Brandon De Wilde. 
and “Lady” in “Good-bye, My Lady” 





It is about a guileless, likable West African Negro living 
a sort of twilight zone between his own people and the Brit 


n 
ish who govern Nigeria. He has become a Christian, works 
as a government clerk, marries a girl from the bush country, 
and finally comes to a tragic end as a murderer. Mister John 
son is not so much a symbol in this instance, but a victim of 
his own happy, carefree personality. When faced with the 
harsh realities of a desperate situation he is unable to extri 
Earle Hyman, in an expert interpretation, 
makes the young man real, lively, and sympathetic, while 


cate himself. 
William Sylvester is splendid as a British bureaucrat. In 
fact, each member of the cast conveys the varying moods of 
this unusual study in excellent fashion. Absorbing, uncon 
ventional adult material with several provocative scenes and 
fine acting to recommend it. 


AFFAIR OF HONOR 


bob up every season to plague the audience and smear the 


is one of those monstrosities which 


record. Billed as a comedy, it has its basis in the sort of 
trash to be found in burlesque blackouts. Dennis king, 
Betsy Palmer, and William Prince add little to their 
reputations by appearing in this pornographic exhibit. 
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Radio and 


‘ 1 4 os ; a % bons a R 
t e evision Milton Berle (left) and Fibber McGee & Molly (Jim & Marian Jordan), shown above with their grand. 


children, have found TV too strenuous and demanding. The Jordans have chosen retirement, 




































by JOHN LESTER 


THE TV CASUALTIES continue to Martha hasn’t had more than one or The “Wistful Vistans*’’ Lney-D 
pile up and, as always, the area of two real smash shows in two seasons, “Fibber and Molly” called it quits} Orson 
comedy is hardest hit! which caused so much concern for her quietly a short time ago after about fwith De 
Martha Raye has “had enough” and future in TV that she suddenly decided — twenty-five years of stardom. ew COI 
will quit for at least a year! a year away from TV would give he Actually, however, they'd had _ retire several 
Milton Berle wanted to quit at the time to re-evaluate the situation as it | ment in mind for several years, after hit fsince his 
end of the current season but NBC ex relates to her and her work. ting the rating toboggan. They tried ser §) The d 
erted so much pressure he compromised - _ eral format and time changes in an effort Jentered 
and will do four shows during 1956-57 Berle Tired, Ailing to inject new life into their old radio flatter’s 
Jim and Marian Jordan (Fibber Me Vired, ailing, and whipped by the © series and climb back up again, but fcompan 
Gee and Molly) recently quit TV be- ratings, Berle was so anxious to get out nothing seemed to help. Then, when firibute 
fore they even got started. of TV he even asked NBC for a release their sponsor pulled out and NBC wasf Welle 
The reason in each case is the same, from the 30-year contract that guaran- unable to locate another, ““The McGees" }done w 
as it has been with those who've pulled — tees him about $300,000 a year! decided it was time to get out. uthful 
out in the past: too much pressure; a The comic explained he'd “like to The veteran comedy couple had previ fone-hor 


scarcity of good comedy writers and change my sphere for awhile,” that he’s — ously attempted to convert to TV, but Pwon’t « 
good comedy material; the seeming had many offers to do the night club — several pilot films convinced them they }concept 
necessity to top each week’s show with — circuit again, at least two for big-budget wouldn't make it in the sight medium} Filmi 


a better one; and confusion and dis pictures, and several from Broadway. and they left the portrayal of the char first sea 
couragement over rating systems “My wife, Ruth,” Berle added, “has acters they'd created to others. r app 
\s of this reporting, Miss Raye has no also urged me to take a good, long rest, So far, NBC-TV has cast a ‘Fibber The 
plans beyond doing twenty-six weeks of ind I’m pretty well sold on the idea.” and Molly” series several times with fon whi 
personal appearances in night clubs, \s a result, TV insiders feel the com- out arriving at a winning combination. fis well 
auditoriums, and theaters throughout ing season may be the big fellow’s last Anyhow, the Jordans have come t0 Fdassica 
the United States with her own show, as a regular before the cameras, a de- the end of their careers wealthy, weary [will pe 
featuring the sensational Kirby Stone velopment that would have been too and with several grandchildren, so re} Both 
Four. Although she won't even admit fantastic for belief a few short years ago — tirement should be sweet. Still, for folks 
the possibility of one or more spectacu- when the original “Mr. TV” was stag- who've lived most of their adult lives in \noth 


lars next vear, I feel such a possibility vering public and show world alike with the uproar ol stardom, prolonged quiet The 
exists, provided the price is right and the seemingly inexhaustible energy and could come as an intolerable let-down. dello | 
the format strong enough to guarante top ratings that made him a Tuesday We'll have to wait and see what f4 pre: 
a smash appearance night institution. happens to them, too. Was 2 
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‘# new concept in TV” is promised by Orson Welles for the series he will narrate and occasionally star in for Desilu Pro- 
c 


uctions. 


lucy-Desi Love Orson 


Welles finally deal 
\rnaz for production of “a 


Orson 
with Desi 


ew concept in 


closed a 


[V" after considering 
him 
ince his recent return to this country. 
The deal, involving millions, has been 
ntered into by Welles, Arnaz, and the 
Lucille Ball, 
mpany formed to produce and dis- 
ribute through Desilu Productions, Inc. 
Welles describes the first series to be 


everal important offers made to 


latter’s wife, and a new 


lone under the new set-up as “theater 
uthfully 
me-hour, 


reproduced on film” on a 


weekly basis, although he 
won't explain what is meant by “a 
ry.” 

Filming on the initial program in this 
inst series, in 


new 
meept in 


which he will either stai 
T appear as narrator, began May 15. 

The Welles-Arnaz-Ball effort, 
Qn which work will begin when the first 
Swell underway, 
lassical 


second 


series of 


Orson 


will be a 
productions in = which 
will portray minor roles. 


Both series are untitled as yet. 


Another **St. 
The recent world premiere of Norman 
1, er “a ‘ 

dello Joio’s opera, The Trial At Rouen, 
is presented by NBC’s “Opera Theatre” 
Was a success in every sense of the word 


Joan” 


June, 1956 


Elaine Malbin as St. Joan in the TV presentation of 


and drew so much favorable viewer- 
response the network decided to produce 
another spectacular dealing with the life 
of the noted saint. 


lo that end, it is currently negotiating 


with Siobhan McKenna, the famous 
Irish actress, to star in a_ telecast of 
George Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. 


The dello Joio work starred Elaine 
Malbin as “Joan” with Hugh Thomp- 
son as “Bishop Cauchon,” the head of 


before which 


the inquisition she ap- 
peared, Paul Ukena as “the Jailer,” and 
Chester Watson as “the Friar.” 

It was tightly written, beautifully 


scored, and unrlormly excellent in grand 
tradition and will 
along with Gian Carlo Menotti's 
and the 
\merican Classics of this genre. 


live 
{mahl 
Night Visitors in the roster of 


opera certainly 


In spite of its many recommendations, 
however, I was most pleased to note 
The Trial adhering to the actual text 
of the now-infamous inquisition of the 
now-famous saint—so far as I could de- 
and 
some extent the You Are 


termine—to discredit counteract to 
There version 
CBS allowed to be televised some months 
ago. 

The latter pictured “The Maid Of 
Orleans” as something between an idiot 


and a dangerous neurotic, when every 


composer 


Norman dello Joio’s opera, ‘‘Trial at Rouen” 


record of history holds to the contrary— 


not to forget the examinations 


Catholic 
It was a 


minute 
Church 
horribly 


of the 


unfair and_ thor- 
oughly disgusting spectacle, and I hope 
Christians everywhere were sufficiently 


aroused to protest. 
New Shows 


Landmark, a new adventure series, is 


currently being filmed in Hollywood 
by Mark Goodson Bill Todman, 
producers of What's My Line? and other 


top shows. 


and 


Designed lor family viewing, 
the series will combine high adventure 


with true-to-life episodes involving fa- 


mous Americans and is slated for an 
early fall premiere. The first two pro- 
grams will be John Paul Jones and 


The Pony Express, with filming on The 
Wright Brothers, Sam Houston, The 
Tallest Texan, and The Barbary Pirates 
following in that order 

J. Carrol Naish, the noted Irish char- 
acter actor, is preparing a tele-series in 
which he'll be different 
comedy-dramatic role each week. 


seen in cl 


Warner Brothers Studio has four new 
IV 
John Ireland as the captain of a 
vessel, will be titled Po 


Sutton 


shows coming up. One, starring 


cargo 
of Call. John 


will star in Amazon Trader, 
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HERE THEY ARE—Lawrence 
Welk and vocalist Alice Lon. Welk’s show 
continues to climb in the ratings 





SONGFEST—Tennessee Ernie 
Ford’s sons proudly join their dad for a 
little close harmony at home 





MAN OF MEANS—Jackie Cooper, as 
“Sock Miller,” brags of his newfound wealth to 
Pat Breslin, on “The People’s Choice” 
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which will be shot along the Amazon 
River. Ninety-Six William St. stars Lee 
Bowman as a New York insurance in- 
George O’Hanlon will 
be the leading man in Joe McDoakes, 
which will present a new 
Behind the 8-Ball stories. 

Sarah Churchill has a TV 


Vestigator, and 


group of 


Meanwhile 


version of English Coronets ready and 
is shopping for a network that will 
run it on a weekly, half-hour basis. The 
daughter of the former British Prime 


Minister will appear as regular hostess 
and occasional star, 
Network 


New A-comin*? 


A new radio network, to be called 
“Route 66,” is being planned by former 
singer John Charles Thomas, now an 
executive of the projected web's key- 
station, KBAR, in Victorville, Calif. 


If successful in its radio operation, 


“Route 66” will convert to TV in the 
very near future. 

The unusual name stems from the 
fact that initial stations will be along 


the famous highway known as “Route 
66.” 


Disney’s Search 


Now nation-wide 
juvenile talent round-up in the interest 
of Walt Disney’s daily Mickey 
Club, on ABC-TV, so kids, polish up 
on your singing and dancing! 

The round-up is being kicked off in 
ten major cities, New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia Poston, St. Louis, 
San 
eventually 

All 
of five 
dition 


underway is a 


Mouse 


Francisco, and others, and will 


spread everywhere. 


boys and girls between the 


AQCS 


and fourteen are eligible to au- 


and Disney himself is heading a 


special Casting committee that will make 
the final 
Those 


wood to 


selections. 
chosen will be flown to Holly- 


guest on the Mickey Mouse” 


series and any displaying exceptional 
talent will get a chance to become mem- 
bers of the show’s “mouseketeers.” 
Winchell-Item 

Columnist-commentator Walter Win- 
chell may host a new MGM tele-series 
titled Crime Does Not Pay, which the 
mevie studio is pushing now that its 
Parade series has been canceled on 
ABC-TV. 

Winchell says he is impressed with 


the proposed weekly, half-hour treat 
ment of crime and its consequences and 
very 


interested in but 


starring on it 
until his current 


litigation with ABC, now in the process 


insists he won't sign 
of pre-trial examination, is settled. 
Meanwhile, he laughingly spiked ru 


mors that he’ll also head a powerful, 
NBC-TV_ variety hour opposite kj 
Sullivan. 


In Brief 


The Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company 
has signed with NBC-TV to do a spectac 
ular version of Cinderella next Christ. 
This is the responsible 
for the flawless production of The Sleep. 
ing Beauty Ballet some months ago. . ,, 
Decathlon champ Bob Mathias portrays 
a junior high school coach of all spon 


mas. group 


in his Bob Mathias Show on TY. His 
wile co-stars. The price of Ty 
fame: Many theaters showing Top 


sanana, starring Phil Silvers, are billing 

as “TV's Set. Bilko,” rather 
the usual Leatrice 
Joy, long-time star of the silent screen, 
is prepping a comeback in TV. .., 
If and “Winnie Winkle,” the 
thirty-one-year-old comic strip character, 
IV, June star, 
Martin Branner is determined 
to have the actress portray his favorite 
Whirly-Birds is 


the comic 


than in way. 


when 


comes to Havoc will 


Creator 


funny-paper doll. 


the tithe of a helicopter series Desilu 
Productions is ‘shooting as you read 
this. Wally Cox is mulling a ‘Mr, 


Peepers’-type series, The Adventures of 
Hiram Holliday. 


George Sanders, one of Hollywood's 


better actors, will host the new Mystery 
Writers’ Theatre tele-series. First pro- 
duction will be Craig Rice’s And _ the 


Birds Still Sing. ... Just for the record: 
\bout 32 per cent of 
revenues 


TV's sponsorship 


already come from the auto: 
this figure is ex 
. . Producer 
has been ap. 
NBC-TV to do a 
the adventures of a_ pre: 
named “Little Ig” 


Milton Berle, who has practiced magic 


motive industry and 
pected to climb next year. . 
Louis de Rochemont 
proached by series 
dealing with 
historic boy 
has been 
Society ol 
“The Gold- 
bergs” invade Canada this spring. 
the ABC-TV 
series, is negotiating to do an 
incident from Father Ed Murphy’s best- 
seller, Yankee Priest. Vitle of Hal 
($64,000 Question) March’s upcoming 
Broadway The Brass Section. 


Liberace will do a spectacular in 


since he was a_ youngster, 


made a member of “The 


American Magicians’. 
reli- 


Crossroads. excellent 


gious 


show is 


June, incorporating sequences from The 


Great Waltz... . Jack Benny just signed 


to do his first movie in many years. 
Titled The Phoney, it'll concern a little 
guy who dreams of becoming a_ big 
guy. \lan Young, one of the top 


comics of early TV, is prepping a come: 
back series called The Professor Is 
Young. A weekly, hour-long show, it 


will be localed in a girls’ college. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


A Few Statistics 
MY METHOD IN writing this page has always been a 
subject. a month; there has never been any lack of subject 
matter. But occasionally I come on something I want to 
share but it is not material enough for a full page. So this 
month I want to put down a half dozen things culled by 
me over the months, each worth repeating. 

First a few statistics. I learn from the chock-full-ol-infor- 
mation Catholic Press Directory that 28 per cent of the 
children born in the United States last year were baptized 
as Catholics—a fine showing surely. I also learn that, far 
from being vanishing early Americans, the Indians are in 
creasing; and they are today in every state but one. 

I have a few statements on war and peace too, one by 
General Curtis Le May: “You don’t win wars by terrorizing 
Even 
the victor loses.” One from Pope Pius XI: “Any nation so 


people. I believe no one can win a modern war. 
mad as to contemplate war would be guilty of monstrous mur- 
der and almost certainly of suicide.” And a third from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, spoken in 1953: “Every gun that is made, 
every warship launched, every rocket fired is, in the final 
sense, a theft from those who hunger and are not fed, who are 
cold and not clothed. ... We pay for a single destroyer with 
new homes that would have housed more than eight thou 
sand people. . . This is not a way of life in any true sense 
Under the cloud of threatening war, it is humanity hanging 
fyom a cross of iron.” 

While we are being statistical, let me quote something to 
offset the silly “momism” articles that break into print now 
and then. Reader's Digest told last summer about women 
who give time to good works. It estimates there are about 
twenty million American women who can be thus listed, in 


over a hundred organizations and with over a hundred 
thousand local chapters, and over half the members give 
Most ol 


women, and they 


hours each week to welfare activities. them are 


housewives, business and professional 


cover a wide age range. 
Guardian Angels at Work 


ANOTHER LITTLE CLIPPING tells of the ‘Teachers Un 
ion of New York State (and if you will read the lucid inside 
tale of Communism among American educators written by 
Bella Dodd and called School of Darkness, you will learn 
the history of that union, its innocent beginnings, its present 
very different life). 


This group has been protesting because 


1g 
ina bulletin the Board of Education stated that “belief in 
God and the place of religion in the life of the child are 
essential factors underlying the school program.” 

This, the Union says darkly, was inserted, was not in the 
text at first but was added after it was set up in type. Oh, 
these deceitful usual! But I 


suggest our radical co-workers watch out: it might have been 


Christians, underhanded as 
a group of Guardian Angels forming their own union that 
put that phrase in. And even the best of atheists had better 
watch out about tangling with guardian angels. 

My favorite TV story does not seem very well known. It 
concerns a Mrs. August Jaenman, mother of six. living in ¢ 


Kansas town of 384 population, who won twenty-five hun 
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dred dollars on Name That Tune. Invited to New York, 
she was asked to return there later to try for a larger amount. 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly come back next week,” she said 
to the dazed program conductor, and the reason was simple. 
She sings in the choir at Sacred Heart Church in her home 
town and had to attend choir practice; and too there was a 
week’s mission just starting. Then, seeing that perhaps she 
was disarranging plans, she said consolingly that the prize 
money did not matter so much but she was very happy that 
she had been invited to come to New York because it was 
her first visit and she was so grateful for having seen St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

\nothe 


So she flew home. 


happy incident comes from Los Angeles. — It 


starts sadly with a customer asking in a shop for her favorite 
clerk and 
age for selling duties. 


learning she has been retired: she was ove 


The customer, a good one and a 
constant patron, thought this over and then said that since 
she was older than the clerk, she must be over a for 
buying—and walked out. 
about and other elderly buyers did not enter the store. 
And the store saw the light. Old timer clerks are back of the 


counters again; the older clientele is pleased. 


o¢ 


She evidently spread the word 


The Los Angeles idea has spread. The lady who originally 


walked out was a member of a club for older people. She 


and the rest are asking for older saleswomen to. servi 


them. It started with one irked woman, herself in the 


class of the passé, but with money in the bank. The nice 
stock in 
about the age 


little crusade is spreading to people who own 
corporations and who are busily asking 


limits of the corporations’ employees. 


On Prayer and Courtesy 


\NOTHER CLIPPING-—this time spiritual in its implica- 
Sacred Heart; a 
priest writes about that tidy little prayer called the “Morn- 
ing Offering” 


tions—comes from the Messenger of the 


which is so simple that its depth is sometimes 
day's works and 
prayers and sufferings, says Father Dachauer, but he sug- 


not considered. It is fine to offer you 
gests you make it practical and definite by taking one 
actual hour of your day and concentrating that into a sort of 
practical holy hour. You don’t spend it in church or on 


your knees. You don’t even stop doing the usual active 


work of that hour; in fact he suggests you take a busy and 


difhcult one. You can offer it for someone you love o1 
maybe someone you don’t, and then you will be doing 
spiritual salvage work while you are sweeping or making 


beds or wrestling with carbons or ideas. 
This brings me to the end of my special clippings but 


I want to add this last of them. It comes to my mind 


often when I see rudeness. There is too much crowding 


and pushing, physical and mental, too little reverence fo1 
age or for youth either or for the simple fact that all God’s 
children ought to be polite to each other Here is the 


Clipping—easy to learn, harder to practice 


“Of courtesy, it is much less 
Than courage of heart or holiness, 

Yet in my experience it seems to m¢ 
God is in 


That the grace ol courtesy.” 
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Jockey McFee is grinning 
one of those wide Irish grins 
that can be very dangeroits 























Hire was a HoRSE YoU WERE SURE Og: 


T was outside Santa Anita. A bar. You won't find one like it everywhere. 
} Why? That's easy—the people in it; the conversation. Horses! Studs, fillies, 
and gluepots. ‘The people carry with them their own atmosphere—trainers 
talking about their latest nag—jockeys griping about their weight. Of course 
the tippler—there is always at least one around. Slouchy, a little seedy—a great 
or near great of the track. But no one remembers now. He remembers. <A 


BY CHARLES E.P SHAMONE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARVEY KIDDER 








Each 


drink helps—memories come easier then. 


bottle. He shares his memory. 


He drew himself up on legs no longer 
steady and made his way through the 
“You say 
Hindoo was the greatest mud runner 
that ever looked through a bridle?” 

“There was one as good, maybe bet- 


crowded tables to the bar. 


ter.” He edged closer to the bar hoping. 

“Who was he?” laughed one, as heads 
turned in anticipation. 

“They called him the Goat.” 

“Be my guest,” said a trainer from 
Kentucky, raising two fingers toward the 
bartender. 

\s he talked the old man’s eyes cleared 
a litthe. “twenty years rolled back, and 
the black cigar smoke swirled away into 
the damp breeze from the Pacific. The 
brown bottles on the bar blended into 
the brown Mexican hills. Boots and 
Saddles shrilled silvery and clear into 
a pelting rain that thrummed = and 
drummed on the tin roof of the grand- 


stand at old Tiajuana. 


ACING was for men forty years ago. 
My partner then was Losing Louie. 
Remember Polar Bear? 


There was a 


ereat horse. Well, we were leading 
Polar Bear up to the barn after the 
best alternoon in weeks when Losing 
Louie points and says, “What the hell 
is that!” 

] look and I SCC 


horse I ever 


a horse, the biggest 
seen. He is black, big 
boned; a hammerhead with a Roman 
nose. His ears are big and they flop 

Now you and I have clean groomed 
horses. But this one is dirty, he is 
filthy rotten dirty, any one who would 
let a horse get so dirty ... well there 
was hayseed in his tail and coat. Hasn't 
been eroomed in a month, 

Giving him a drink out of a dirty 
pail is a real joker. Six feet tall. Long, 
sort of funny looking beard—like in them 
old tintypes you sec And a frock coat 
with a funny hat. Pants that fit him so 
Both 
dirty but which 


soon they come to his shoe tops. 
the horse and he are 
is worse would be a hard thing for any- 
one to tell. 

“Gawking, my good man, is impolite,” 
he said. “You'd petter look to your 
friend and his dog.” 

Now Polar Bear was no dog. But 
Losing Louie—well! 

I am so astonished I just move on 
up to the old stable barn. In comes 
Pete Ames who rides for Canyon Stables. 
Pete dips into my doughnut jar and 
then says: 

“Don’t you know who that old geezer 
is?” 

I say “No,” and Pete laughs and 
says, “Why that is Crazy Kelly and the 
Shuffling Goat.” 

“Where is he from?” I ask, and Pete 
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says nobody knows. Stall 18 is empty 
one night and all at once we wake up 
and there he is sleeping with his horse. 

“Why do they call him the Shuffling 
Goat?” I ask. 

“Look at him,” says Pete. “He is a 
Goat anyway, and he shufflles. He has 
a most peculiar walk. Nothing really 
wrong with his action, you understand, 
but just peculiar.” 

With that young Pete grabs four of 
my best cigars and scrams. 

Some of us try to make friends with 
Crazy but he turns out to be such a 
crabby, cantankerous old cuss that we 
leave him to himself. All he seems to 
care about is that dirty, big, black horse. 
And he is crazy, positively crazy. He 
talks crazy and sort of foreign-like. You 
know the race track gang, and it is 
natural that in no time at all Crazy 


Kelly becomes the joke of the track. 
In the morning the exercise boys yell 
at him, “Hey, Crazy, when are you 


eoing to start your horse? But Crazy 


just puts the glare on them or chases 
the worst ones with a pitchfork. 

So naturally he keeps on being can- 
tankerous, and he is left alone by every- 
body. The boys around the track some- 
times steal the wick out of his oil 
stove or fill the stove full of water so 
he can’t get his breakfast. Life some- 
times is pretty rough for him. 

But Willie Jackson that. 
Willie is a horse-struck kid who wants 
to be a jock. 


changes 


He hangs around Crazy’s barn for 
awhile, and Crazy can’t drive him away, 
so he gives it up and feeds Willie, who 
friends with the Goat. Now 


this is something, because the Goat is 


makes 


almost as bad tempered as Crazy Kelly 
and will try to bite off your arm if you 
It isn’t long before Willie 
Goat. The old 


man sends him a mile easy, and then 


eet too close. 


starts galloping — the 


miles, and he doesn’t look 
like much horse, 


SOE more 
although Willie never 
lets him out. 

But we notice that Willie has a nice 
seat and a pretty good pair of hands 
for a green boy and that he will make 
a rider. He picks himself up other 
jobs galloping horses; I slip him a few 
yucks myself, 

The weeks go rolling along, but the 
Goat never starts a race and we don't 
think he ever will. Now that he is 
left alone, 


tells us he has always wanted to own 





THE SIGN awarded this story first prize in 
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Crazy Kelly loosens up and — 


a race horse and he has raised this one 
himself. 

He tells us the Goat has won five 
straight and nearly seven hundred in 
purses out on the kerosene circuits at 
the state fairs, and now he figures to 
take a crack at some real dough, 

We grin to ourselves. 

Crazy Kelly says he is waiting for it 
to come up mud, because the Goat 
likes mud very, very much, and he will 
win. I know then that there is some- 
thing queer about Kelly; he talks too 
dignified. 

Behind Crazy Kelly’s back I laugh 
with the rest. 

One night I have been over to the 
Foreign Club to get Losing Louie out 
of hock for a sventy-six dollar beer bill, 
and I stay to have a few with the boys, 
It is nearly midnight of a bright moon. 
light night when I am cutting rather 
unsteadily across the track on the way 
back to the barn, hoping I can make 
it. Of a sudden I hear hoofs thump- 
ing and I wonder who is working at 
this unholy hour. I turn around and 
something goes by so fast I smell moon- 
light burning, and who is it but the 
Goat and Willie Jackson. 

Willie eases the Goat up and I go 
over. Crazy Kelly is sitting on the rail 
at the half mile pole with his watch in 
his hand, and I walk over and ask him 
how fast. 

“He breezed the half mile in fifty- 
eight and a fraction,” says Crazy Kelly, 
who is grinning like a Chessy cat. 

Now I can work a half on that track in 
58 myself, and I am not very fast. So 
I tell Crazy that 58 is pretty good. But 
am telling you I do not work a horse 
by the light of the moon, and neither 
do you unless you are trying to put 


over a real good thing. And_ unless 
I am stone blind, the Goat is blowing 
out that half in forty-eight or maybe 
better. The way the Goat is burning 


oil he can go to the five furlong pole 
in fifty-eight. 


HE next day I corner Willie Jack- 
1 and I say to him, “No bull, now 
Willie, how fast does the Goat go that 
half mile last night?” 

Willie looks around. 
pers: 

“T break the Goat flat-footed and he 
is at the half in 
change.” 


Then he whis- 


forty-six and some 


Now forty-six and a fraction from a 
It is really 
turning it on, so I go over and_ take 
another look at the Goat. He is still 
filthy and he still has hayseed where 
he should shine, and he still has a face 
fit to scare a bulldog off a meat wagon. 


flat-footed break is top cabin. 


But I look real sharp and then whistle 
under my breath. Because under that 
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dirty coat is an awful lot of horse, with 
tremendous hind quarters, which is all 
I want to see. You can laugh at old 
man Willie, but I will take the hind 
end of any horse and give you the rest. 
It sets me to thinking. I have been 
watching Crazy Kelly, and I start think- 
And il 
he drops the Goat into a cheap race, 
he will get twenty to one at least. “Tab 

this one,” I say to myself. 
It doesn’t rain 


NE week it rains. 
olten there, but when it 


the sky falls out and some 


ing maybe his name is Kelly. 


does, 
Mexicans 
get washed right into the ocean. It 
rains for three solid days and the track 
is four inches deep with mud. The 
next morning I am cleaning out a stall 
when Willie Jackson runs up excited. 
“The Goat, the Goat,” he is yelling. 
“What about the Goat?” I ask. 
i Willie 


“The Goat is going 


g today, 


vells. 

Sure enough, the Goat is going. Not 
in a cheap race either. He is going in 
a handicap with the best horses on the 
grounds at a mile and a quarter. 

But here is a horse of another color 
when Willie comes to me and tells me 
Crazy Kelly is betting the bankroll on 
the Goat. 

“How much is the bank roll,” I want 
to know. 

“Crazy is betting with a fist full of 
“G” notes.” 

“Now it’s you that’s crazy,” I say. 

“The Goat is going to win,” answers 


Willie, ‘“‘and besides Crazy Kelly right 
now is sending telegrams to somebody 
telling them to bet on the Goat. All 


he says in the telegrams is “today” and 
he signs his name.” 

So a few of us go to Crazy Kelly and 
we try to get him to save his dough. He 
straightens up to six feet and says: 

“Gentlemen, I will 
to interfere.” 


thank you not 


\nd there goes the roll! 

I am leading my Dead Beat down to 
the paddock for the fourth race when 
I bump into Willie Jackson again. Willie 
is bawling like a boob. 

“Crazy Kelly has taken me off,” he 
wails. “He says I can’t ride today.” 

“Willie,” I say, “stop bawling, because 
if you ride the Goat you will weigh six 
hundred pounds with all the mud that 
field will kick into your face, and you 
will break the Goat before he 
can stagger off the back stretch.” 

\nd I lead Dead Beat on down to the 
paddock. 


But for some reason, I keep wondering 


down 


and wondering who is going to ride 
the Goat, and it seems funny to me 
that Crazy Kelly will not let Willie 
ride, because Willie by this time is not 
too bad a boy. 
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After my tough luck in the fourth 
race, 1 keep something ticking in the 
back of my head, and I watch the 
jockey come up for the sixth. 
I see the name L. McFee after Lord 
Hawes, which is the Goat’s name, but 
it doesn’t mean a thing as I am not 
expecting anything; I think it is some 
stable boy Crazy has picked up. 


board 


So I am in stall number two in the 
paddock with Oscar and Miss Davis, and 
Crazy Kelly is in stall number one, as 
the Goat is breaking from the rail. 

I am still wondering who the guy 
on the Goat is when the bugle blows 
for “Jockeys Up,” and I give the leg 
up to Ivan King, and Oscar starts out 
to the track with the mare. I turn to 
see what Crazy Kelly 
see something that sends the white lights 
flashing in my skull. I look again to 
make sure I see what I think I see. 

Phere, sitting up on the 
Jockey Leonard McFee! 

You remember McFee. 
the best that 
irons. 


is doing, and I 


Goat, Is 


He is one ol 
ever put a foot in the 
He died of T.B. in Arizona, a 
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few years back, leaving his widow about 
five hundred grand. 

And now here is McFee, in Crazy 
Kelly’s colors, sitting up on the Goat. 

Crazy Kelly lets go of the Goat’s head 
and steps back. Very softly he says: 

“Mr. McFee, around this race track 
they have made a lot of fun of me and 
McFee, you will find 





my old horse. Mr. 
that you have a lot of horse under you, 
Mr. McFee, win by as far as you can!” 

And with that he turns to Willie 
Jackson and “Lead him out, 
Willie.” 

The white flashes stop flashing in my 
skull and I curse myself for an old fool. 


Says, 


The crowd has not tumbled to McFee 
yet, and they won't, because they don't 
know him so well out this way. Every- 
body figures it is some green apprentice 
boy up, and in fact an usher yells when 
he is riding out: 

“Hey, stable boy, the farm is the other 
way!” 

Mr. McFee is not 
farm, but | 


bound for any 
am bound to spread the 


news to the boys. 


I hear hoofs thumping and wonder who is working at this unholy hour. : 
Ut turn around and something goes by so fast I smell moonlight burning 


39 








The Goat has opened at ninety to 
one with no takers, but he goes to forty 
And I know 
now that Crazy Kelly has dropped the 
roll on him. 


as quick as you can wink. 


This is a wide-open race, 
the kind in which they bet a ton of 
dough on almost everything in it, but I 
know that the Goat is staying at forty 
to one, . 

I run out to the track and I come 
Mitch 
just copped a purse with something in 
the fifth. 

“Mitch,” I hiss at him. “Take a good 
look and tell me who you see up on the 
Goat,” 


up behind Donahue, who has 


Mitch looks and he jumps right out 
of his shoes., He takes the infield fence 
with one jump, the track with two, and 
the clubhouse fence with another, up 
to the betting ring. 

Old Jim Bane looks, and off he goes 
alter Mitch, only not quite so fast be- 
cause he has a twenty-year handicap. 


N the meantime I am trying to scratch 
up some dough and |] 
pockets. AIL I can rake up it a lousy saw- 


clean my 


buck, and I rush over to get it down. 

They are giving them a long parade 
with time to get all the 
park on this race. 


n the 
And here I am with 
only ten dollars riding on something 


dough 


at forty to one and I can’t get up another 
dime because my friends get so excited 
when I point out McFee that they hurry 
off to bet their dough before I can put 
the touch on them. So I shoot over to 
the track and grab a pair of field glasses. 

It is still driving rain and the field 
is strung out on parade, slipping and 
sloshing in the mud. Thirty thousand 
people jammed in the stand murmur 
when they get a load of the Goat. They 
start laughing and I do not blame them 
because he is the awfulest looking horse 
that ever went to the post. He is still 
filthy dirty and there is a little extra 
hayseed planted in his long coat and his 
tail, and his mane is still knotted and 
snarled. 

He is wearing blinkers, but they do 
not hide his head and_ his 
Roman nose, and the laughs grow as he 
swings around with the rest of the field 
and shuffles along near the grandstand 
with his peculiar gait. 


hammet 


McFee is sitting quiet, not passing 
the time of day with any of the jocks, 
and he is keeping his head down in 
the rain. 

They are just about at the post. 

I slap my glasses on Jockey McFee, 
and Jockey McFee is grinning, one of 
those wide Irish grins that sometimes 
can be very dangerous. 

Jockey McFee is a boy who can whip 
with either lifting 
something down there in the last few 


hand when he is 


40 


jumps, and he can whip so fast you 
would think he was a centipede. But 
he stands up in his stirrups, pulls his 
whip, and sends it swishing into the 
vrass in the infield. And then he grins 
again and sets down and takes hold of 
the Goat with both hands. 

This is before the days of the starting 
vate, and the field is cutting up plenty. 
But the Goat is standing quiet out 
there, deep in the mud next to the 
rail, and his nose is jammed almost up 
against the barrier. Miss Davis is next 
to him, and she is one of the fastest 
breakers in the field. There is a lot of 
and some real 
Henry the Eighth, Ola- 
mola, Princess. And Pompfly, Flying 
Roger, War Bird, Jacob, and Dan 
Wrackee. And a= hall 


This is a big field. 


early speed in this race, 
mud runners. 


dozen others. 


1 put down my glasses for a second, 
and | look at 


dotted his big-brimmed 


Kelly. He has 
black hat and 
The rain 


Crazy 


he is standing close to the rail. 
is running down his face in little rivers 
and soaking into his beard, but he comes 
over and puts his hand on Willie Jack- 
son’s shoulder and says: 

“Willie, here is a ten dollar bet for 
you. | hope our stable boy gives the 
old horse a good ride.” 

And then he throws back his head, 
and laughs, and laughs, and laughs into 
the rain. 

Then 


all at once the field quiets down 
and comes up to the barrier in a nice 
walk-up start, and save my soul if the 
Goat does not turn his head and listen. 
He is not listening for the snap of the 
barrier, but for that little, tiny click a 
flash of a second belore it springs. I 
have seen old horses do it, but never 
a three-year-old. 

And then “Blam,” she springs, and 
here they come. 

I do not mean here they come. It 
is here he comes. 
there like 
He out-breaks 
Miss Davis and betore they have come 


The Goat comes out of 
something trom a gun. 


twenty lengths he 
and a half. 
Thirty thousand people get up and 


pulls clear by one 


howl when they come by the stand, 
because the Goat, shuffling no longer, 
but covering muddy ground with awful 
strides, opens up there. He hugs the 
rail at the clubhouse turn and he whirls 
around there like all the hounds from 
Hell are barking at his heels, and then 
he straightens out for the run down th« 
back stretch and really begins to show 
heels. 

I jump on a post and let go with the 
old rebel yell! The Goat is at the half 
in forty-seven and three, in the mud. 
He goes on to the six furlong pole in 


me cleven and. three. And then Ji 


slips and is thrown partly off stride, and 
you can hear them yell around us: “He's 
stopping, he’s stopping, he is just a 
sprinter. 

And then Miss Davis makes her move 
and her nose is at his rump and then 
her nose is at his saddle girth and then 
she is looking the Goat in the eye. 

This is a handicap, remember, over 
a mile and a quarter of ground, and 
some tough horses are in there shooting 
the works. And then Princess Karen 
head with Miss 
Davis, and Flying Roger 
and Dan Wrackee and something else, 
and they lay their chin whiskers along 


comes on head and 


here comes 


Miss Davis’ bit and the blue chips are 
down for Jockey McFee. 

I turn to look at Crazy 
Crazy Kelly is grinning a wicked grin, 
yells in a voice like a 


Kelly, but 


and then he 
siren that rises above the roar of the 
crowd, “Come on with him, McFee. 
Come on with him!” 

\nd Jockey McFee, who is riding for 
a five grand fee and who has a thousand 
dollars worth of tickets tucked in the 
toe of his boot. sets down in his seat 
and begins to ride like he did for old 
Charlie Hill down in Havana. 

Jockey McKee has magic in his fingers, 
and he takes hold of the Goat and talks 
to him and steadies him and clucks to 
him, and his hammer head begins to 
bob faster in front of Crazy Kelly’s old 
rose and gold and his ears flop faster. 

Jockey McKee is bobbing in harmony 
with that hammer head and the Goat 
stretches himself and begins to unwind. 

Man and boy, I have seen some rides 
and I have seen some runs in the mud. 
But never do I see a run like that in 
the mud and a ride like it. 


HE Goat is pulling away by a length 
bee is opening up daylight. Miss 
Davis drops back beaten and so do 
Flying Roger and Dan Wrackee. ‘The 
Goat goes to the mile right at the track 
record in all that mud, and then he 
big, black blob 
against the rail as he comes around the 
bend for home and as he straightens 
away for the long run down to the pay- 
off, Jockey McFee is calling the blue 
chips and raising. 

The Goat is in front by four and 
he is still pulling away, and 30,000 


drives. He is a flying, 


people forget their bets and scream for 
him to come on, come on, 

And he is coming, coming on like a 
surf. An eighth of a mile from home 
he is out there by six, running like 
an express train and opening up day- 
light, a lunging, plunging, big, black 
horse, driving, driving for the wire. 

Crazy Kelly lets go again and he 
splits the rain with a banshee howl: “By 
as lar as you can, McFee, McFee!”’ 
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It is a sixteenth of a mile to come and 
Jockey McFee is raking in the blue 
chips and the Goat is in front by eight. 
And now it is down to payoff, and the 
Goat has made it nine. 

Now it 
Jockey 
stirrups, like he stood up when he sent 
his whip whirling into the infield grass, 
and he is looking back. But there is 
no need to look, for the Goat’s ugly 


is the last few jumps and 
McFee is standing up in his 


head is under the wire and he is home 
by ten lengths of open daylight and 
he has tied the track record for a mile 
and a quarter, in the mud, in the mud! 
One dollar gets you forty-one and two 
dollars gets you eig 
figure what the roll gets for Kelly. 
The next day the stewards pay a little 
visit to Crazy Kelly’s stall to ask him a 
few questions, but he is gone. Nobody 


hty-two, so you can 


at the track sees them again. 

Jockey McFee swears all he does is 
ride the horse for Mr. Kelly and that is 
all he knows. 

But there is an awful stink and, on 
account of me knowing Crazy Kelly, | 
am one of the ones they haul up belore 
the stewards to tell them what I know. 

I tell them that as I look back on it, 
the whole setup is too phony. Crazy 
Kelly is too Crazy and the Goat is too 
bad to be true. The whole thing is an 
act, I tell them. 

I also say I do not think the Goat is 
any ringer, because he runs in a handi 
cap. 

The logical thing to do is to drop a 
ringer into a cheap race and clean up, 
but you do not disguise or substitute a 
horse and run him in any handicap be 
cause there is no point in it. It is handi- 
cap horses on high priced horses that are 
dropped into cheap races. 

In tact, I tell the stewards that on a 
good, old-fashioned killing like this one, 
everything is on the up and up, but | 
cannot put my finger on just what Crazy 
Kelly has pulled. 

But it is a killing so big they are tak- 
ing no chances with a ringer. Further 
more, it is obvious that you cannot ring 
a handicap horse. They are known too 
well. 

Phere is a lot of speculating and fuss 
about Kelly. 

But Crazy Kelly has nicked the betting 
rooms all over the country and taken 
the bookies for fortunes by having his 
friends bet away from the track so as 
not to pull down the odds. 

I have a little theory of my own, which 
is right, as it turns out later. But I 
say nothing, except I say to Gene Mori- 
arty and Joe Crowley and Jerry O’Brien 
that Crazy Kelly has put one over. 

“It is a dirty Irish trick,” say Moriarty 
and Crowley and O'Brien. 

“It was a smart one,” I tell them. 
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“It is still a dirty Irish trick,” they say. 

“Why?” I ask. 

“Because we were not in on it,” they 
say. 

And that is all the arguing | do. 

When the meeting is over, | part com- 
pany with Losing Louie Jones and | 
take Willie Jackson with me. We ship 
to Vancouver for the summer meeting 
and get ourselves nicely settled. 

One day, just before the meeting 
opens, I hear a yell and Willie comes 
running. 

“Here is the Goat. Here is the Goat 
and Crazy Kelly. I’ve found ’em.” 

“Where, where,” I ask, getting up off 
a cracker box and looking out. 

I expect to see Crazy Kelly and the 
Goat come around the corner. 

“Here, here!’’ Willie yells. He is wav- 
ing a magazine. 

It is one of those slick paged, English 
sporting magazines, and on page three is 
a full page picture of the Goat and 
Crazy Kelly. The Goat still has a ham- 
mer head, and he is big and rough, but 
he is groomed as bright as a new dollar. 


CRowley 





OBRIEN 


“It’s a dirty Irish trick” 


Crazy Kelly's cracked look is gone, and 
he is straight and tall. The black frock 
coat and the flat-topped hat are gone 
too, and his face is clean shaven. He has 
on a topper and tails, and he is leading 
in the Goat. 

Underneath the picture it says some- 
thing like this: 

“Mr. James A. Kelly, the prominent 
lrish turfman, leading in Lord Hawes, 
his sterling English-bred stake 
after winning the one thousand guinea 


he yrse 


Epsom stake yesterday over a mile and 
a half. Mr. Kelly’s Lord Hawes is par- 
ticularly well known for his intense lik- 
ing for a soft course, and it was over 
just such a course that he won yester- 
day. 

“Tt will be recalled that Mr. Kelly 
shipped Lord 
Mexico, last winter and won a race 


Hawes to Tiajuana, 
with him at very favorable odds, al- 
though the matter is not known gen- 
erally.” 
“Willie,” I say, 

reading, “Moriarty and Crowley and 

O’Brien are right.” , 


when I have finished 
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Australia may be a continent where religion and politics are somehow made to mix, 


and where big things happen without anyone really knowing the reason why, 


Ewing Galloway 


CARDINAL GILROY 





Wide World 


A fiercely progressive country without an idea in its head, 
Australia needs the Church. The Church is meeting that need with 
devoted bishops, literate scholars, and vocal politicians 


AMBASSADOR MAGUIRE 


AUSTRALIA IS NOT 


IF YOU WANT TO SEE American 
manners at their best, try talking to a 
native of the Atlantic Seaboard 
Australia. Bred as he is in a tradition 
of courtesy, he will never actually fall 


about 


asleep as you talk; and if he yawns, he 
will nearly always remember to cover his 
mouth with his hand. He will probably 
ask the following two questions: “Aus- 
And 


\ustralia anyway?” 


tralia is just like Texas, isn’t it?” 


“Where exactly is 


He may inquire after the kangaroos 
with a flash of interest, but even the 
kangaroo, after you get over the first 


shock, is not a fundamentally exciting 
object; and in his way, he symbolizes 
the bankruptcy of Australia as a sub- 
ject of conversation. 

In these circumstances, a report on the 
Church in Australia takes on something 
of the airy, unreal quality of a report 
on the Church on Mars: nice to know 
that Catholics even there— 
nice, but not particulatiy stimulating. 
So I should like to preface my brief re- 


port on the Australian Church with an 


there are 


42 


Australia 
matters at all, and why it is specifically 


even briefer account of why 


important that the Church should be 
strong there. 

Before the war, Australia looked, 
from this distance, like an overgrown 


South Sea island, populated by sheep 


and tennis players, happily removed 
from civilization and its tiresome affairs. 
Since the civilization has 
closer to it. In the world of 


is now far 


war, moved 
smaller 
military 


modern strategy, it 


from remote. And it has become a more 
valuable land in itself, uranium and oil 
considerable 
quantities, and there is doubtless more 


to come. 


have been discovered in 


interesting, and 
Asian nations 
Australia with 
both its 
wealth and its emptiness. As the only 
Western with the 
\sian community, it is at once an in- 


To be rich is to be 


several overpopulated 


look at 


suspicious interest, admiring 


have begun to 


society connected 


fluence and an outpost. In such circum- 
stances, even the sheep have taken on a 





new importance. (Eighty-five per cent of 


the nation’s income comes from wool, 
this which 
eventually be used to develop the other 
resources. ) 
(And the 
new importance, too. 
For although Australia is a friendly 


nation, with 


and it Is income must 


Catholics have taken on a 


commendable instincts, it 
is a nation without a philosophy. The 
average Australian is happy-go-lucky al- 
fault. 
pations are probably betting and swim 


most to a His two favorite occu- 

ming in shark-infested waters. 
Australia is a 

ideas badly. It 


nation which needs 


needs ideas if it is to 
have any influence on the ideological 
Asia. And it 


own course, 


needs ideas to 
internationally, 
and in such domestic spheres as labor, 
immigration, and public morals. As an 
instance of the latter, Australia has long 
been noted for having one of the lowest 
But al- 
though birth control is virtually a na- 
tional problem, in the face of under- 


world of 
chart its 


birth rates in the white world. 
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where tennis 


but whatever else this vast, thinly populated land may seem to Americans ... 


players relax by swimming in 


When a Catholic Action leader named Santamaria tangled 

with a Labor party leader named Evatt, Australians learned 

that religion and politics is an explosive mixture that 
could shake the Church and the party to their roots 


SPEAKER CAMERON 
1 LABORITE 





A.N.1.P 


LIKE TEXAS 


population, it is very seldom discussed. 
There is an almost disarming casualness 
in Australian paganism which contrasts 
with the solemn long-winded theorizing 
of pagans in America and England. 
Similarly, in labor questions, there has 
been much more activity than reflection. 
The \ustralia 
made progress and are 
second to none in the world in lighten- 
ing the workingman’s load. For its part, 
the Australian 


unions in have 


tremendous 


labor 


government has long 
provided two daring and perhaps de- 
batable blessings in compulsory labor 
arbitration and minimum wage laws. It 
has also provided a civil service which 
employs an estimated one in four ol 
the male population. And yet you will 
find very little discussion of the princi- 
ples behind these things. Australia is 


undoubtedly a country in which _ big 
things happen; but it sometimes seems 
that very few people there know why 
they do. It gives the impression of be- 
ing a_ fearlessly country, 
without an idea in 


pre gTessive 
its head. 
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that the Catholic 
For it is not the least 
of the Church’s duties to make pedple 


And it is here 


Church comes in. 


take life seriously. In this case, she must 
not only provide articulate moral leader- 
ship, but must help to furnish a_na- 
Australia’s 
new status as a nation. In particular, she 
must 


tional philosophy worthy of 


help to provide answers to at 
least three pressing questions: 

1. Should \ustralia 
“white Australia” 
certain number of Asians to immigrate, 
the take it 
selves to come without 


its 
allow a 


abandon 
policy and 


before Asians upon them- 
invitation?s 

2. How many Europeans can Australia 
absorb in an effort to build up her own 
white population? Stubborn refusal to 
reproduce among the white natives has 
left Australia, a country nearly as large 
as the United States, with a population 
of barely nine In an 
crowded world, this is an international 
scandal. 

3. Should continue along 


the path to socialism? More basically, 


million. over- 


Australia 
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shark-infested waters, 
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by WILFRID SHEED 


how much social legislation is it good 
for a man and a state to have? 

These questions can hardly wait for 
an answer if Australia is to survive and 
grow. And yet there has been a marked 
tendency to shelve all three of them, or 
at best, to discuss them on a superficial, 
short-term 

I think it 
tralian 


basis. 
\us- 


much 


that the 


shown as 


fair to say 
hierarchy has 
awareness of Australia’s problems as 
anybody in the community. Every year, 
the thirty-three bishops of 


sue a 


\ustralia is- 


social justice statement which 
studies such questions as family income 
and the socialization of industry with a 
Australian discus- 


profundity rare in 


sion. Sometimes they are accused of go- 
ing too far into politics, and there is no 
doubt that the 
astounding Arch- 


has made a num- 


Archbishop Mannix, 
ninety-one-year-old 
bishop of Melbourne, 
ber of frankly political statements. But 
on the stuck closely 


to questions of principle. 


whole, they have 


The specifically political voice of the 
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bishops has come from a Melbourne 
Bartolomew Santamaria. 
asked whether 


Santamaria is a front for the bishops 


lawyer named 
It has sometimes been 
or whether the bishops are a front for 
Santamaria. At any rate, the 
tion is an intimate one, and Santamaria’s 


connec- 


paper, the News Weekly, may fairly be 
said to express the hierarchy’s position: 
it fayors a certain amount of Asian im- 
migration, a large European immigra- 
tion scheme (with Australian Catholics 
guaranteeing individual 


refugees) , a redistribution of population 


European 


with a greater emphasis on agriculture 
(Australians tend to crowd their 
racetracks 


into 
five main cities, where the 
are), a stronger system of national de- 
utilities, 
internal Com- 
and considerable pro-Ameri- 
canism in matters of foreign policy. 
Australia has always been blessed with 
outstanding bishops and clerical leaders. 
In its early New 
South Wales had only one priest (and 


fense, socialization of public 
an all-out drive against 


munism, 


days, the colony of 


that) and yet its 
Catholic population remained constant 
and vital: the 


sometimes not even 


have 
were of such outstanding quality. Later, 


priests they did 


Bishop Ullathorne had a great deal to 
do with the convict 


shipments to Australia; and later still, 


abolition of the 


Bishop Moran played a significant part 
unifi- 
\rchbishop 
Mannix, Cardinal Gilroy of Sydney, and 
Archbishop Duhig of Brisbane are in 


in the establishment of national 


cation. At the moment, 


the old tradition of vigorous leadership; 
and Bishop Eris O’Brien of Canberra 


The millionth migrant: Australia 
needs people to fill its vast spaces 
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is one of the country’s leading scholars. 

It sometimes seems that the hierarchy 
is forced to maintain the Catholic posi- 
tion in Australian because the 
laity cannot take care of itself. This is 


affairs, 


too harsh a judgment, but I think it is 
true that the laity lags well behind the 
higher clergy in expressing the Church’s 
position, Occasional laymen, such as 
Santamaria, Paul Maguire, the present 
ambassador to Rome, and Dennis Jack- 
son, a_ highly 
tator, make 


outside world but not in the impressive 


original news commen- 


their voices heard in the 
volume with which Mannix’s or Gilroy’s 
boom out. 

One of the chief reasons for this is the 
absence of a Catholic University in Aus- 


tralia. Until recently, Catholics have 
shown an understandable reluctance to 
20 to the secular universities. The uni- 


versities have responded by making it 
difficult for Catholics 
the academic world. At present there are 


to get ahead in 
about half a dozen Catholic professors 
and no senior lec- 
demonstrators in all the 
national universities. Frank Letters, one 
of Australia’s leading classicists, is an 


more than twenty 


turers and 


example of a Catholic scholar who has 
not attained adequate recognition. The 
result has been a shortage of Catholics 
in the professions, including teaching, 
and a general lack of intellectual dis 
tinction throughout the Catholic body. 
This position is mending slowly. Most 
of the 
dential 


universities have Catholic. resi- 
hierarchy is 


more encouraging than it used to be to 


colleges, and the 


young Catholics who want a university 
education. 
tablished 
has so far 


Archbishop Mannix has es 
a traveling fellowship which 
sent six Australians abroad 
for post-graduate study, and two of them 
have already returned and picked up 
Catholic 


student is 


academic 
Australian 
fully 
ner, given to writing funny songs and 


appointments. The 
university cheer- 


belligerent, in the national man 
debating noisily with anybody who feels 
like it. 

It is to be hoped that some day, this 
educated class will assume some of the 
hierarchy’s burden in expressing — the 
the Church; but so far it has 
shown few signs of doing so. One reason 


voice ol 


for this is a tradition encouraged by 
the bishops themselves by which Cath- 
olics have kept out of the stream of 
secular affairs to tend their own garden. 
Consequently they have built up an im- 
pressive 
they 


homogeneity as a body, but 


learned how to make 
themselves felt. Visiting Catholics (even 
Irish ones who have high standards) are 
invariably 


Australian 


have not 


impressed by the piety of 
Catholics: but not by the 
effect of it on the community. Australia 


has an edifyingly small leakage, but a 
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shockingly small number of converts too, 


But there is another, more serioys 
reason, for the silence of the laity, and 
that is the absence of platforms to speak 
from. I have already mentioned the 
small number of Catholic professors jn 
the six state universitics. That’s one plat. 
form we haven’t got. A second one js 
the writing platform. It is almost im. 
Australian — writer, 


Catholic or otherwise, to come close to 


possible for any 


making a living by his pen. The “pop. 
ular” magazines are no place for serious 
writing, and even the “popular” maga. 
zines pay poorly. Australians are not 
frequent book readers, what with all 
that sunshine, and when they do read 
them, they seem to have a perverse pref- 
erence for books by distinguished for. 
cigners (just as they go wild over Ameri- 
can crooners, English actors, and con- 
tinental orchestra conductors). Ruth 
Parke, the novelist, is one Catholic au- 
thor with a large domestic following; 
but such worthy writers as James Mc. 
Cauley (perhaps Australia’s finest poet 
and critic) and Niall Brennan can only 
afford to dabble in their writing, while 
making their living by other means. 
The bad—the 
1dvocate in Melbourne is a particularly 
satisfactory paper. And there are numer 


diocesan press is not 


ous small magazines, varying in quality. 
But the Catholic press can neither sup- 
port many writers nor carry them to 
the secular public. Melbourne and Syd- 
ney both have Catholic 


but apart 


radio stations: 


from restful music and _re- 
strained commercials, they do not have 
much to offer—certainly they are no 
outlet for dynamic writing. 

Perhaps the Australian public cannot 
be affected at the moment by writing 
of any kind, but it can be reached by 
politics. And it is here that the Catho 
lic’s hands are most cruelly tied. Until 
recently, any Catholic entering politics 
automatically joined the Labor party 
even if his interests and sympathies wer 
not in accordance with it. This is be 
Catholic has 


looked upon as a workingman and noth- 


cause the always been 
ing else. 

With every shade of Catholic opin- 
ion automatically condemned to belong 
to one party, there has naturally been 
friction in the party concerned. Sinc 
the war, Santamaria has built up a wing 
in the Labor party, representing th 
views of the hierarchy, which has shifted 
further and further away from the party 


leadership. Santamaria has long felt 
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that Australia must take a clearer and 
about Communism and 
national defense; the Labor party under 
Doctor Herbert Evatt thinks violently 
otherwise. Last year, there was a bitter 


stronger line 


showdown. Santamaria accused Evatt of 
being a Communist sympathizer, while 
Evatt accused Santamaria of conspiring 
to take over the Labor party by stealth, 
and presumably handing it over to 
Rome. 

It was a quarrel full of wild abuse and 
unexpected venom. Voices, rising as it 
were from the grave, shouted the sort 
of anti-Catholicism that comes from an 
earlier time, reminding one forcefully 
Australia is still 
a very old-fashioned country. For Cath- 


time of 


that in some respects 
olics it Was a soul-searching. 
Little as they approved of Doctor Evatt’s 
line, they were reluctant to abandon the 
labor banners. 

The idea that must retain 
solidarity in all circumstances has been 


Labor 


an article of faith ever since Labor ac- 
quired a party, and when Evatt accused 
Santamaria of trying to split Labor, he 
was striking the deadliest blow possible. 
Eventually, some Catholics stayed with 
the party, others left. A small group of 
(six of them Catholics) set them- 
selves up as an anti-Evatt Labor party, 


seven 


but they were all cut down at the last 
election. A Catholic 
staved with Evatt has predicted privately 
that there will be 


prominent who 


only two or three 


Catholics in the next Parliament—a 
gloomy view, but an arguable one. 

So for the time being, Catholics are 
not welcome in either party, and they 
cannot express the Church through or- 
ganized national politics. This will con- 
tinue until they can come to an under- 
standing with the Liberals, or patch up 
their differences with Labor. 

But if Catholics cannot express them- 
selves fully, there is plenty of room for 
silent activity in two other fields: im- 
Asia. A 
million Europeans have entered Aus- 
tralia since the war, and of 


estimated 45 per 


migration and the missions to 


these an 
cent to 50 per cent 
are Catholics. It would take a full ar- 
ticle to everything the <Aus- 
tralian Church does for these people, 


describe 


from the moment they decide to leave 
Europe to the moment they become ac- 
cepted as Australians. 

The onrush of 
ated a 


immigrants has cre 
temporary 
In Australia, as 


education problem. 
here, the 
Catholic school for every Catholic, but 


ideal is a 


the overcrowded schools resulting have 
dragged secondary education levels down 
well below prewar standards. There is 
a continual Parliament to 
some state-aid) for Catholic 
schools (after all, 320,662 of the nation’s 
children go to Catholic schools) , but for 


assault on 
provide 
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St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Melbourne: The Church 
in Australia is the most optimistic Church in the world 


some reason, the Protestant churches are 
virulently opposed to it. 

If the immigrants require a separate 
article, the missions could use a_ book. 
I shall just mention a few to show how 
Australian Church is ol 
Asia. Australia has 
Franciscans in New 
Singapore 


well aware the 
the existence ol 
Jesuits in’ India, 
Guinea, Redemptorists in 
and Manila, Marists in the Solomons, 
Passionists in) New Guinea, Colum- 
Phillipines, Japan, and 
various others. The Aus- 


bans in the 
Korea, and 

tralian hierarchy does all it can to keep 
the faithful Asia-conscious, and = San- 
News Weekly what it 
can, but there is a long tradition of in- 


tamaria’s does 
sularity in the laity, even toward other 
Australians, and it breaks down slowly. 

If the effectiveness of the Church in 
\ustralia can be legitimately questioned, 
I don’t believe its interior health can be. 
Paganism has done a little to under- 
mine the system. Catholics now have a 
birth rate only slightly higher than their 
Protestant than one 
family), and in 
areas there are dire reports that only 50 
per cent of the Catholics practice. But 


neighbors — (less 


more child per some 


the churches are filled somehow. In Syd- 


ney, Cardinal Gilroy has authorized 


afternoon Masses, at least one every 


day and several on Sundays, and thev 


are always packed. \n even more cer- 
tain sign of health is the increasing num- 
ber of vocations. A few pric sts still come 
from Ireland, but fewer and fewer, and 
two-thirds of the priests are now na- 


tive-born. There are currently about 


1.500 men in Australian seminaries. 
The Church is a strong body, and it 
is time for it to do something worthy 


of its strength. At numbers 


1,596,863. which 


present it 
is a good number, and 
immigrants are increasing it all the 
Although the 


encourage 


time. government has 


tried to more Englishmen 
and Northern Europeans to emigrate, it 
is the Italians, Poles, Hungarians, etc. 
Phe, are 


who come. people who are 


internationally minded, and they know 
about the unpleasant facts of modern 
life. They have brought a cold breath of 
reality to the southern paradise. 

Like so much else in that excellent 


countrv, the work of the Church is 


just beginning In attempting to in- 
stubbed its 
talking in 
is no cuestion 
back into. its 


hierarchy sees clearly its 


fluence the community it 


toe, but nobody there is 
terms of defeat. There 
of the 
isolation; the 
Australia and is not likely to 


And, in character with the 


Church’s going 
duties to 
turn back. 


nation it resides in, it is probably the 


most optimistic church in the world. 
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The wedding takes place 
centuries-old Camarcuc 


an 
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When the cowboys of Camargue get married, 


they do it in a grand old manner that has Texas beat 


THEY MARRY 
FROM THE SADDLE 


When they marry in Camargue, the Rhone delta 
horse and bull-raising area in southern France, it’s 
a saddle ceremony. The father of the bride, usually 
a cowboy or rancher himself, takes his daughter to 
church on horseback. And when the marriage cere 
mony is over and the bridal pair emerge from 
church, it is the groom’s horse that carries the 
double load this time. Whether or not Camargues- 
ques attach any significance to it is not known, but 
it is the man who occupies the saddle while the 
bride rides the horse’s rump behind him. 

About the only thing Camargue’s cowboys have 
in common with the Texas variety are their snappy 
sombreros. Instead of a lasso, the French cowboy’s 
standard piece of equipment is a trident pole used 
for prodding recalcitrant bullflesh in the desired 


church 


After ceremony, bride and groom 
smile happily under crossed tridents 


direction. These even come into play at the wed- 
ding when the cowboys make an overhead avenue 
of poles for the bride and groom. 

Unlike ‘Texas cattle, most of Camargue’s §pro- 
duction of cattle is not necessarily destined for the 
dinner table. Camargue, in fact, is a primary 
source of spirited, fighting bulls for the bull rings 
of France and Spain. 

Living as they do in a low delta plain, most of 
which is rough pasture or marshland, the people 
of Camargue may not have quite as much to boast 
about as their Texas counterparts. But they do 
They are just wise 
enough to understand the appropriateness of be- 
ginning the rocky road of married life with a 
bumpy ride on horseback. 


have at least one claim to fame. 


Lions Photos 


i | 


Waving trident and bouquet, couple start 


on wedding procession through town 


THE SIGN 





Bearing colorful, flowered arches, the bridesmaids lead wedding procession through the main streets of the town, 


as the newlyweds follow. To the people of Camargue, a bumpy ride on horseback is not a strange way to begin marriage 
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The Instinct of God 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


VEN though Our Lord Himself in- 
E structed the apostles, something 
was lacking. After 
with Our Lord they were still selfish, 
ambitious, willing to gain at the others’ 


living three years 


expense. They quarreled about who was 
the greatest among them. Christ shamed 
them by bringing a child to sit beside 
Him. And looking at the child He said, 
“He who is the least among you, he 
is the greatest.” It was one of those 
small truths that was too huge for the 
They did not learn 
the lesson, not even with Christ as their 
Master and Teacher. 

At the Last Supper they 
bickering about who was the greatest, 
who should have the 


apostles to grasp. 


were still 


honor. 
The child Christ had set in their midst 
had taught them little. Christ made an- 
other attempt to teach them that in 
His kingdom he reigns who serves. Tak- 


seats ol 


ing off His outer garment, He girded 
Himself with a towel and washed the 
feet of the apostles. In the Jewish house- 
hold only the lowest servants washed the 
feet of guests. After washing their feet 
He said to His astonished apostles, “Let 
him who is greatest among you become 
as the youngest; and let him who is 
chief become as a servant.” Once again 
He had shamed them. But still they 
looked for fame and fortune. After His 
death and resurrection, just before He 
ascended into heaven, the apostles asked 
if He was about to establish His earthly 
kingdom. 


Each was eager to be Prime 


Minister, or Master of the Senate, or 
Legate to the Romans. Our Lord Him- 
self had formed souls with His 
words and actions, by the very proximity 
of His person. But something was lack- 
ing: the Holy Spirit. Only after the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost did 
the apostles become true men of God, 
selfless, void of ambition. 

Our dependence upon the Holy Spirit 
approaches the absolute. St. Paul says 
that we cannot even say the name of 


thei 


Jesus with love and devotion except by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. To 
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be so completely dependent upon the 
Holy Spirit, and to be almost totally 
unaware of this dependence, is certainly 
tragic. We are the blind who are led 
by another’s hand. We are the naked 

cloak. 
warmed 


who are clothed by another's 
We are the cold who are 
by another’s fire. We 


who are fed = on 


are the hungry 
another's — bread. 
\nd, like ungrateful beggars, we grasp 
the food but 


hand that fed us. 


never acknowledge the 
Our ingratitude is all 
the greater because of our complete de- 
pendence on the Holy Spirit. Without 
the Holy Spirit we indeed be 
blind men leading blind men, falling 


into great obvious holes; 


would 


without the 
Holy Spirit we would be hungry men 
who cry into the night for bread, and 
in our hunger we would die. 

We all need the Holy Spirit because 
without Him we cannot understand the 
things of God. St. Thomas calls the 
Holy Spirit the “Instinct of God.” With- 
out the Holy Spirit we will never de 
velop that divine instinct, that religious 
sensitivity which is so essential to the 
making of a saint. The man whom the 
Holy Spirit has formed can discern, 
where others cannot, the ways of God. 
Like other men, the man with this in- 
stinct for the divine does not wholly 
understand pain and sorrow. He does 
not even wholly understand joy. But 
this much he does know. He knows God 
when he meets Him in the man who 
greases his car, 
banker. Because this man is “taught of 
God,” he God in all the 
events of his life. The persons and 
events in his life are not without their 
elements of the unknowable, the mys- 
terious. But by a divine 


in the beggar and the 


recognizes 


instinct he 
knows with certitude that in them he 
has met God. 
The Catholic 
need _ for 


layman has a_ special 
religious sensitivity. In a 
world where money is the measure of all 
things, and unthinking, unlimited activ- 
ity is the gauge of greatness, it is difh- 
cult enough to retain a smattering of 





virtue, let alone develop a_ religious 
sensitivity. Our values and our morals 
tend to become identified with the 
values and morals of those around us. 
Radio, movies, IV, magazines, and the 
tabloid newspapers have peopled our 
days with persons who blunt our re- 
ligious edge and turn us into a species 
olf moral dolts. But for better or for 
worse this is our world, and it is our 
work and the work of the Holy Spirit to 
sce to it that we do not make our own 
the world’s spiritual numbness. 

The Catholic layman needs the Holy 
Spirit when he prays. The Holy Spirit 
teaches us how to pray; He also teaches 
us how to pray often. Those who are 
led by the Holy Spirit do not find prayer 
so very complicated. They have learned 
that prayer is a conversation with God. 
So they talk, And they listen. They learn 
to pray anywhere: while riding the sub- 
way, While mowing the lawn. 

The Catholic layman needs the Holy 
Spirit when he works. It is perhaps 
more difficult for the Holy Spirit to 
introduce religious sensitivity into our 
dealings with men than into our deal- 
ings with God. But when this sensitivity 
is lacking in a Catholic businessman, 
what he prays on Sunday has no rela- 
tion to what he sells on Monday. His 
business is selling, and woe to the un- 
Business is business and, come 
Such a 
businessman does not know that there 


wary. 
what may, sales must go up. 


is never a time when a secondhand car 
dealer is more in need of being a Chris- 
tian than in the act of selling some 
wreck he has resurrected and simonized. 
The real test of our love of God is our 
love of man. Unless the Christian busi- 
nessman carries over the religious sensi- 
tivity with which he prays the Mass on 
Sunday into his business life, he is a 
hypocrite of a rather high order. Of 
his Sunday prayers we can say he was 
mouthing formulas; like prayer wheels, 
they have motion but no meaning. 
Without the Holy Spirit we might still 
become good fellows. But saints? Never. 
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Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s 
Catholic Prime Minister, 

is one of the most important 
statesmen of our time. His 
political weapon isa 


devastating honesty 


THE MOST POWERFUL MAN in 
Canada came out of the eleven o'clock 
High Mass at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Ottawa, not long ago and stopped to 
shake hands courteously with a_ five- 
year-old boy. Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent, seventy-four, is at his best with 
children. The boy he greeted was the 
son of one of his secretaries. 

Leaning over the little chap’s hand, 
he asked, “Did your daddy tell you that 
we both work in the same office?” 

\fter a litthke more pleasant banter of 
that kind, he walked down the street 
to where his black Chrysler waited. In 
carlier days Mr. St. Laurent used to 
walk to church in fine weather. In fact, 
he walked almost everywhere from his 
midtown apartment. Now that the 
Canadian people have installed their 
chief minister in a splendid mansion 
on the river bank a short distance out 
of town, the P.M. rides to church and 
work. But he often sits up front with 
the driver, ready to doff his hat if a 
voter should recognize him. 


Canada’s 
Top Statesman 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 








The Right Honorable Louis Stephen 
St.. Laurent, P:C.,, QC. LED; 1s one 
of the great men of our time, but he 
does not know it. He is at once a 
visionary and a practical, if reluctant, 
politician. In a land of two cultures 
he has made himself the darling of 
the French and the idol of the English. 
How? Simply by an almost devastating 
honesty. It is because he has such a 
contempt for empty show and political 
tricks that Canadians trust him. 

When he kisses a baby—as he will 
often next year at Canada’s approaching 
election, if the Lord spares his health— 
it is because he likes bussing children. 
With two sons, three daughters, and 
seventeen grandchildren of his own, 
there is not much the P.M. doesn’t 
know about family life and its delights. 

In some ways there is a parallel be- 
tween the political careers of President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent, soth, it seems, ran lor 
office because others persuaded them to 
do so, both became magnificent vote- 
getters because the people believed in 
them. Both are now going on in politics 
because they think they can do more 
for their country than if they left the 
job to eager professionals. 

In most ways, however, the two men 
are as unlike as chalk and cheese, the 
one a soldier, the other a corporation 
lawyer, rich and erudite, a devout Catho- 
lic content in his family life and un- 
known fifteen years ago in government 
councils except as a pleader of difficult 





cases before the Supreme Court of Can- 


ada or the august Privy Council of 
Britain. 
Much of Louis St. Laurent’s earliet 


life was spent around the 


pot-bellied 
stove in his father’s country store at 
Compton, Quebec, hard by the bordei 
with Vermont. Of his three sisters one 
died, a second is a nun at Duck Lake, 
Saskatchewan, the third, Lora, is post 
mistress today at Compton. One of his 
brothers, Nil, became a priest. He is 


dead. The other, Jean Baptiste Maurice, 


St. Laurent, after election as leader 
at Liberal Party Convention, at Ottawa Coliseum 


sixty-eight, is boss of the family general 
store, still the center of village life, and 
Louis, to the folk round the wood-burn- 
ing stove, is now “M’sieu Louis.” 
Louis’ father 


made him polish the 


globes of the kerosene lamps because 
the child’s hands would fit where larger 
hands would not. The prime minister 
says he hated that job; he loathed sweep 
ing the floor, too, but he enjoyed lugging 
wood to the store from the St. Laurents’ 
outer woodshed. 
From the. start 
Weave 


Louis was able to 
into his mind and character the 
two chief strands of the Canadian fabric. 


His father, to whom he French, 


spoke 
Moise St. 
of Three Rivers, Quebec. His mother 
was Mary Ann Brodrick, whose parents 
had come to Canada from Poppy Hill, 
County Galway. 


was Jean Baptist Laurent 


To his Irish-Canadian 
mother young Louis spoke English. 
On Sundays they all went to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas church in Compton, 
and at night their mother made them 
say the Rosary in their dormitory bed- 
room where they slept in iron beds. 
St. Laurent first 
seriously 


began to learn 
about life at St. Charles- 
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Borromée Seminary, a bilingual school 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q. He was there in 
1900 at the age of eighteen when Sir 
Wilfrid other French- 


Canadian to be prime minister of Can- 


Laurier, only 


ada, was running for his second term. 
Che school authorities forbade anyone 
to go out on election night. Louis saw 
the results early by having outsiders 
smuggle the returns in to him. He 
pulled 


window 
on a string from conspirators below. 


them up through a 


He was a bright pupil and went on 


to North America’s oldest« university, 
Laval, in Quebec City. There he studied 
law and, so that he might attend legisla- 
ture sittings in the provincial capital, 
got a part-time job on the Sherbrooke 
Daily Record. 

The part-time reporter emerged from 
Laval with a law degree and the Gov- 
ernor General’s Medal in law. He could 
have gone on to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar but declined. Instead he sought 
a $50-a-month job with the Quebec legal 
firm of Louis Philippe Pelletier. 

In 1908 Louis St. Laurent married 
Jeanne Renault, a beautiful girl from 
Beauceville, P.Q., and prepared to live 
happily ever after, his greatest pleasure 
being to withdraw into his family after 
fighting some difficult case. Rewards 
were beginning to come in—his salary 
mounted until it was in the $50,000-a- 
year bracket. The boy from Compton 
was a big shot, but few Canadians knew 
of him. 

It might have continued like that if 
Ernest Lapointe, a great French-Cana- 
dian and a man on whom the Liberals 
depended for delivery of the votes of 
Quebecers, had not died in 1941. Prime 


Minister William L. Mackenzie King, 
then completing the sixth continucus 
year of his second period of office, was 
a foxy bachelor, English-speaking and 
non-Catholic. To be sure of a majority 
in Quebec, which accounts for 75 of 
the 265 seats in the Commons, he must 
have a lieutenant whom Quebecers them- 
selves would trust. On the way back 
to Ottawa he asked his Minister for 
ve of 
men ever to enter 


G. Power, one of the shrewdest 
Parliament, who 
might replace Lapointe as vote-getter, 





St. Laurent. Dewey, and Hon. Leslie 
Frost, at ceremony opening St. Lawrence Seaway 


Power said that Louis St. Laurent was 
the only one for the job. 

King hardly knew St. Laurent. He 
was surprised that Chubby Power should 
suggest a man not in politics. Next 
telephoned Louis St. Laurent, 
asking him to come to Ottawa. His 
proposition was that the Quebec lawyet 
should enter the Cabinet as Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General. St. Law 
ent said he would ask his wife. He 
Want to 


day he 


did not enter politics, but 
King had pleaded that the war emei 
gency made it necessary to have the 
strongest possible Cabinet. 

Ottawa Louis tele- 
phoned his wife and said “Jeanne, it 
looks bad, it looks as if we will have 
to come to live in Ottawa.” 

They discussed the request of Mac- 
kenzie King back in Quebec City and 
decided they must leave their gracious 
home for the dull slavery of a govern 
ment post. 


Before leaving 


St. Laurent was fifty-nine, 
happy, wealthy, needing the favors of 
none. He was a man who liked read 
ing comic books to grandchildren, play- 
ing bridge, and reading biographies. 
From provincial peace he was_ being 
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asked to fill the Cabinet seat of a great 
Canadian, Ernest Lapointe. 

The day he joined the Cabinet he 
returned to Quebec City to celebrate 
what was to him as important an event, 


the birth of another grandchild. The 
first big task was to win the seat of 
Lapointe, in Quebec East. This he did 
comfortably, even though his manner 
was legally stiff and he refused to 
pledge himself against conscription. A 
lesser man might have gained votes by 
supporting the natural Quebec sentiment 
against. conscription, but St. Laurent, 
all through the war years, despite cries 
he was committing political suicide, 
spoke out for conscription and voted 
for sending draftees to Europe. King 
soon saw he had picked a winner. The 
“stopgap” was replacing 
no mean fashion. 


Lapointe in 
He took power be- 
cause it was thrust on him. He could 
afford to be honest because he was not 
ambitious. 

Until he became prime minister in 
November, 1948, St. Laurent learned 
government in two jobs—as Minister of 
Justice and as Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 

With harsh speed, he followed up 
the evidence given his Justice Depart- 
ment in 1945 by Igor Gouzenko, Soviet 
cipher clerk who fled the embassy here 
with facts and documents which broke 
Soviet spy rings in Canada, the U. S., 
and Britain. Gouzenko could find no 
one to hearken to his tale. An Ottawa 
news editor sent him packing, believing 
he was some kind of crank. Eventually 
he turned up in the department of 
the courteous, slightly Victorian St. 
Laurent, a man trained to respect the 
slow legal processes. 

The Minister of Justice lost no time. 
Swiftly, giving them no chance to flee 
or destroy evidence, he rounded up the 
spies mentioned in Gouzenko’s docu- 
ments, including one Canadian Member 
of Parliament. They got no bail, were 
refused leave to speak to lawyers—in fact 
the whole matter was carried through 
with ruthless dispatch. 

The result was the largest cleanup of 
Soviet spies ever carried out. 
were acquitted for lack of judicial proof, 
but several were jailed. The speed of 
the political novice had clipped the 
Wings of a clever foe. 


Some 


It was the same. sure-footed speed 
and sense of the needs of the time 
which have made Louis St. Laurent at 





ANTHONY J. WRIGHT, overseas member of 
the British Institute of Journalists, represents 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and the Eng- 
lish Birmingham Post in the Canadian Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery. 
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once a formidable party chief and a 
Commonwealth leader respected on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He and External 
\ffairs Minister Lester B. Pearson had 
much to do with getting the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization breathing. 

St. Laurent’s public face is fairly well 
known in the United  States—close- 
cropped white head with neat white 
moustache, an expressive, slightly ex- 
citable voice, a somewhat patriarchal 
gentleman living for the future. 

He starts the day at 7:30, gets to his 
office in the East Block at nine, and 
plows steadily through correspondence, 
conferences, Parliamentary 
Cabinet or Privy Council meetings until 


sessions, 


seven or perhaps as late as ten o'clock, 
if Parliament is sitting. 

During Lent he varies this by going 
to Mass some days at St. Joseph’s, re- 
ceiving Holy Communion, then starting 
the day’s work. There is nothing showy 
about his Catholicity—it is a steady force 
which helps him put 
perspective, 

This genuineness has caught 
the imagination of Canadians across the 
country. His main aim _ has 


everything in 
same 


been to 
bind the two races of the land together, 
to make them see that they are Cana- 
dians, not French, Irish, English or any- 
thing else. Suavely, and with great 
respect for Queen Elizabeth, whose chief 
Canadian minister he is, he has cut the 
last constitutional ties with Britain im- 
plying any inferiority to that country. 
The word “Dominion” has been for- 
gotten, yet the two countries are as 
close in spirit as when Canada was a 
colony before 1867. 

He has served brave notice on Que- 
bec’s Premier Maurice Duplessis that 
Quebecers will gain nothing* by seeking 
to withdraw into a shell of narrow 
nationalism. Duplessis has built a power- 
ful provincial machine on the _ thesis 
that everyone else, especially the federal 
government in Ottawa, is out to crush 
the French-Canadian spirit, religion, 
and language. St. Laurent, the great 
Quebec stands up and_ says 
“piffle! 

\t provincial elections, it is true, 
Quebec voters return Duplessis’ Union 
Nationale candidates in droves, thrash- 
ing soundly the provincial Liberal party. 
But at national elections the same voters 
turn round and 
of seventy-five 


lawyer, 


give sixty-five out 
federal seats to St. 
Laurent’s federal Liberals and only a 
handful to the Conservatives 
Duplessis is supposed to favor. 


whom 
What- 
ever Duplessis local attractiveness, they 
know instinctively that, nationally, Louis 
St. Laurent is the man for Canada. 
This political novice has been able 
to convince all kinds of Canadians that 





he really does stand for peace and 
prosperity for the common man, that he 
believes in Canada and in closer knitting 
together of her racial strains, with a 
sort of fanatical honesty. 

Two years ago he and his wife stood 
as godparents at the baptism of a Ger- 
man immigrant who was putting in 
a year as a servant at the St. Laurents’ 
home. They thought it the most natural 
thing in the world for a busy prime 
minister to do. But there were no 
pictures, no fuss—the story only came 
out recently as another example of a 
great man’s courtesy. 

Under this grace and sincerity there 
is a flinty determination to do a job. 
He suffers fools not at all and, at seventy- 
four, is the Cabinet 
colleagues who have been twenty years 


white hope of 


at the game of getting the votes of 
Canadians. 

They have urged him to stay on for 
the next election and many believe he 
will lead the party in the 1957 campaign. 
Meanwhile he is searching about eagerly, 
and unsuccessfully as yet, for some rising 
star to capture and hold the votes of 
Quebecers to keep Canada safe for the 
Liberal party he loves. 
certain—it will be harder to replace St. 
Laurent than it was to find a man to 
fill the shoes of Ernest Lapointe in 1941. 


One thing seems 


With Princess (later 


Queen) Elizabeth in 1951 
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ell Ideas and Books 


Four gifted laymen are rapidly transforming a small, toned-up alley called Maiden Lane 
into an intellectual and cultural center, informal and unofficial, for San Francisco Catholics, 
The toursome—Ethel Souza, Philip Burnham, Joseph Golden, and George Raab—operat 
what is on the face of it a bookshop, but really is quite a bit more. Named after the saintly 
California missionary Junipero Serra, the shop sells books all right, liturgical art, too, and 
recently it started a department for religious music. Even more important, it sells ideas 
As partner Burnham says: “The objectives aimed at are, as deliberately as we can make 
them, Christian . . . to make people clearer and more aware and sensitive about the pur. 
poses and desires and interests of their lives.” In line with this thinking, the shop in the 
past ran a lecture bureau; while that particular activity has beem dropped as too time con 
suming for the results obtained, the staff is still called upon for all types of Catholic informa 
tion by everyone from the local daily newspapers to the average passerby on the street 
A recent move to larger quarters also permits room for a small religious art gallen 
with changing exhibits. All this is aimed at fulfilling the aim chosen by the shop's founders 
in 1949 from the Mass of the Feast of Christ the King—to “come into the world and give 
testimony to the truth.” What kind of a reception have San Franciscans given the shop: 
The reaction of Mrs. Enrique Jorda, wife of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra con 
ductor, is perhaps typical. Claims Miss Souza breathlessly: “She says we’re the best, most 
beautiful shop she’s ever been in—in the whole world.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. C.F.M. 


A round-the-world trip is quite an event for anyone, but for Pat and Patty Crowley of 
Wilmette, Illinois, it was the logical culmination of many years of promoting their favorite 
enterprise, the Christian Family Movement, which they serve as secretary couple of the 
national co-ordinating committee. The Crowleys undertook the trip at their own expense 
to get a firsthand look at how C.F.M. is booming throughout the world. (In ten years, the 
movement has spread from a few couples in and around Chicago to include some 20,000 
couples and 500 priest-chaplains in over eighty dioceses in the U. S. and some twenty coun- 
tries in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia.) The Crowleys visited C.F.M. groups in almost 
every country where the movement exists and gave dozens of talks along the way to explain 
and promote it. Highlight of the trip: an audience with the Pope. 

To fellow C.F.M.ers, the Crowleys are known as Mr. and Mrs. C.F.M., although they 
disclaim any such title. Says Pat, “No one couple is responsible for either the founding or 
continued success of the Christian Family Movement. We were just lucky to be around at 
the beginning of this tremendous banding together of couples into small effective groups 
to bring Christ into their homes and neighborhoods.” 

Between the Crowley’s work with C.F.M. and Pat’s activities as a corporation lawyer 
and a supporter and joiner of worthy Catholic, civic, and professional causes, people who 
don’t know them very well sometimes wonder how they find the time to take care of their 
four children: Patsy, 16; Mary Ann, 12; Patrick, 11; and Cathy, 9. The truth is, they not 
only find time for their own, but they have also carved out something of a career for them- 
selves as “short-term parents.” After Cathy was born, the Crowleys learned that they could 
have no more children of their own. They turned, then, to the Catholic Home Bureau, to 
volunteer as foster parents. Since then, they have had as many as three foster children in 
their home at a time and have made a special effort to offer hospitality to dozens of foreign 
students far from their own families. “Like every other couple in C.F.M.,” they remarked 
recently, “we hope to grow holy by serving our neighbor and our community for love of 
God.” For the Crowleys—Mr. and Mrs. C.F.M.—the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
isn’t textbook stuff. It’s the very fabric of their lives. 








THE S IGN POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


How Best? 


What is the best way to hear Mass becomingly? Some 
say by using a missal; others, that it suffices to keep track 
of what the priest is doing and say one’s own prayers.— 
D. M., Garpen Criry, N. Y. 


Provided we are attentive and prayerful dur- 


ing Mass, we discharge our obligation ol 
attending Mass properly. But it is ideal to 
take part in the Mass by praying with the 
priest who is our spokesman throughout the 


Eucharistic sacrifice. The best way to do this is 





to read and pray the Mass with the priest, from 
the prayerbook known as the missal. To one 
who is not familiar with the layout of the 

missal, it may seem, at first, to be hopelessly 
complicated. Just ask your parish priest how to find the 
Ordinary of the Mass—the prayers for every day—and the 
Proper of the Mass—the prayers for each different day. By 
using the missal, you will no longer be a passive spectator 
during Mass; you will take an intelligent, gratifying, and 


more profitable part in the holy sacrifice. 


Facts of Life 


We teen-agers, about to enter college, find that we know 
very little, if anything, about the facts of life. What do 


you recommend?—S. N., LAkEwoopn, N. J. 


Write to The Sign for copies of Modern Youth and Chastity, 
by the Rev. Gerald Kelly, S. J., (25¢ plus 3¢ postage) ; and 
Growing Up, by a Catholic Woman Doctor (65¢ plus 3¢ 
postage) . 


Bad and Worse 


1 Catholic friend insists that it was all right for a Catholic 
boy to have married a Protestant girl in her church, before 
the minister, because a certain part of the ceremony was 
Does it matter that the church was “high” Epis- 
copalian? Why would it have been better for him to 


have gone toa judge?—L. T.., WASH. 


omitted. 


SPOKANE, 


It would have been bad enough had he been married before 
a judge or any other civil official. 


From the viewpoint of 
the Church, because 


matrimony is a sacrament as well as 
a contract, no civil official has jurisdiction over the marriage 
of a Catholic. The marriage in any such case is invalid. 

It was worse to have recourse to the religious minister of 
a non-Catholic sect. To do so is to implicitly recognize that 
sect and put it on a par of competence with the Catholic 
Church. Hence, the Catholic boy contracted an_ invalid 
marriage—it was only an “attempted marriage’; further- 
more, he incurred excommunication from the Church. The 
omission of some unessential detail of the ceremony did 
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not alter the case, any more than the fact that the sect 
was “high” rather than “low” Episcopalian. 


Ethical Journalism 


side from a spirit of caution against libel sutts, is there 
a code of ethics among syndicated columnists?—J. H., Oax 
RipGe, ‘TENN. 


If not, there should be. Any person who, by way of the 
spoken or written word, misrepresents the character or con- 
duct of another or who exposes misconduct without sufficient 
reason is answerable to God in the forum of conscience, 
whether liable to prosecution in a human court or not. 

Just as our material possessions are protected by the 
Seventh Commandment of God, our. reputations are pro- 
tected by the Eighth: “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” According to the ordinary under: 
standing of the term, a libelous accusation implies mis- 
representation or calumny. Just as the sin of theft clamors 
for restitution, so too the sin of calumny clamors for a re- 
tractation, for the restoration of a ruined reputation. Obvi- 
ously, one who calumniates another knowingly has to admit 
himself to be a liar. 

Detraction is the true but unjustifiable revelation of an- 
other’s misconduct. On the one hand, the “keyhole snoop- 
ing” so popularized by certain columnists is unjustifiable 
and contemptible. On the other hand, it happens often 
that any newsman has both the right and the duty to expos 
the misconduct of individuals or groups. In voting, for 
example, we depend upon the guidance of conscientious 
propaganda. 


Ersatz Religion 


Please comment on enclosed from Houston Post—so man) 
non-Catholics read this column of Catholic information.— 
C. L., Houston, Texas. 


Judging by enclosed samples, the Houston Post needs a 
religious editor who would be recognizable as a Christian. 
Certainly, Christ Himself could not recognize as His doctrine 
the ersatz material published over the name of Billy Graham. 
Plainly, Graham implies that Our Lord served to His 
disciples mere bread and wine—omitting all mention of the 
accompanying words: “This is My Body—This is My Blood.” 
He claims there is no biblical support for the idea that we 
shall be forgiven our sins if we receive the Eucharist! No 
one in his religious senses would advance any such claim! 
Because of the Real Presence, we do not approach the 
Eucharist for the purpose of forgiveness—we seek forgiveness 
first through the Sacrament of Reconciliation. “Whosoever 
Shall eat this bread or drink the chalice of the Lord un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” 
(1 Cor.: 11:27) 


Graham states that the Bible gives us no reason to believe 
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that the Eucharist will guarantee us any physical help— 
“it is a (mere) memorial service;” “you will be just as good 
a Christian, though you have not observed this ordinance.” 
An ordinance is a law, a.command. “Amen, I say unto vou: 
Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink His 
Blood, you shall not have life in you. He that eateth my 
Flesh and drinketh my Blood .. . I will raise him up on 
the last day.”” (John 6: 54, 55) We do not question Graham’s 
sincerity, but we do bemoan his ignorance, shared by so 
many who are content with his “sawdust trail’ eloquence. 


dW’s Again 


Since moving to California, with seven children, we have 
been harassed by certain members of other faiths, espec tally 
by the Jehovah Witnesses. What should we do?—G. C., 
E. Monre, CALIP. 


You seem to judge all California by your local experience. 
Many areas are quite Catholic or at least religiously peaceful. 
You need not feel ashamed that you do not seem to have the 
knowledge of the Bible which the JW’s boast of. Their 
distortion of the Bible is the last word in travesty! Their 
pet hate is the Catholic Church, although they are opposed 
to all forms of Christianity except their own ersatz invention 
and are “agin’ the government” as well. 

It is futile to argue with a JW. You have been very unwise 
to permit yourself to be drawn into arguments with them. 
In public places, simply decline to accept their literature and 
keep on going—and above all, keep them out of your home. 
You must realize that, when dealing with fanatics, to “dis- 
miss their issues without answers” is not failure. In many 
battles, the best stratagem is an orderly retreat. With your 
Catholic educational background, there is no reason why vou 
should be “taken in” 
waver. 


and no reason why your faith should 


Nuns’ Salaries 


Are nuns permitted to spend as they please the salaries 
they receive?—S. A., MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


The members of some religious communities receive a salary, 
such as those who teach in a parochial school. But their 


salaries belong to the community, not to the individual 
religious. 


Hesitant Conscience 


Is it true that we should not do something or leave some- 
thing undone, with a doubtful conscience? If I am genu- 
inely uncertain about my advertence or consent in a 
gravely sinful matter, may I assume that Iam not guilty?— 
F. V., Cruicaco, IL. 


It is sinful to act with a doubtful conscience, for the simple 
reason that we are then willing to do the wrong thing as 
well as the right thing. For example, if a hunter has not 
recognized his target as a deer rather than a man, he shoots 
with a doubtful conscience and assumes the risk of homicide. 
Before any act or omission, we should be conscientiously 
certain. If we cannot decide for ourselves, we should seek 
competent advice. By contrast, we should not permit con- 
science to be disturbed by imaginary or exaggerated fears. 
For example, a chauffeur who always obeys the traffic laws 
and drives carefully should not give up driving because 
of the mere possibility that, some day, through no fault 
of his own, he might run down some pedestrian. 

We are strictly obliged to confess only those grave sins, 
of the guilt of which we are certain. Aside from whether 
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an action be, in itself, a very serious matter or less than 
serious, we are not guilty in conscience unless we advert at 
the time to the wrongness of the action, and then—despite 
that realization—consent to it. Hence, 
of our serious guilt, we are not obliged to refrain from Holy 
Communion. 


unless we be certain 


However, it is advisable to make an act of 
perfect contrition. An act of perfect contrition is a thorougly 
sincere expression of regret for sinfulness, prompted by un- 
selfish regard for God Himself. 


Masonry 


1 fellow employee, a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, cannot understand Catholic 
Masons in this country. What answer can I give him?—B. S., 
New York, N. Y. 


opposition to the 


Many Masons, in this country and elsewhere, are ignorant 
of the full history of Freemasonry and of the anti-Catholic 
attitude of Masonic inner circles. Write to the Paulist Press, 
101 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
Leo XIII’s encyclical on 


for copies of Pope 
Freemasonry, and Why Blame 
the Masons? From a public or Catholic library, borrow a 
copy of A Study in American Freemasonry, by Preuss. It is 
important that every Catholic understand thoroughly just 
why Freemasonry and Catholicity are incompatible. 


Frying Pan to Fire 


1 Catholic friend separated from and divorced her Catho- 
lic husband, on the ground that he refused to have chil- 
dren. She is horrified at the thought of remaining single, 
intends to remarry and have children.—M. R., NEw York, 
N= YY: 

The number of problems of this kind which 
come to our attention is shocking and all but 
rat incredible. So many valid marriages are en- 
{ tered upon with imprudent haste; many invalid 
marriages are inadvisedly rectified; civil separ- 
ation and divorce are resorted to without the 
Church’s permission or advice, paving the way 

for attempted remarriage. 


“ Apparently, your friend was correctly in- 
SCOCsformeed by her parish priest that the prospect of 


a Church annulment is nil. However, it is absurd to em- 
phasize what an annulment fee would amount to. If she 
be entitled to an annulment and unable to pay court ex- 
penses in part or in whole, the decree would be conceded 
gratis, by her local diocesan court or by the Roman court. 
Had she sought the advice and permission of the matrimo- 
nial board of her diocese before seeking the civil decrees ol 
separation and divorce, this tragic rift might have been 
avoided. As it is, she should still consult the bishop's office, to 
determine without doubt whether there be reason for an 
annulment on the grounds of fraud. 


Beneficiaries 


In our office, the question of Mass cards for deceased non- 
Catholics often comes up. What is the law of the Church 
on this point?—M. F., New York, N. Y. 


Aside from a few restrictions, the sacrifice of the Mass may 
be oftered for the living and the deceased. A public Mass 
may not be offered for an excommunicated Catholic or for 
one to whom church burial has been denied. A Mass is con- 
sidered private rather than public, if the intention is not 
announced, and if it is known only to the celebrant of the 
Mass and very few others. Mass may be offered privately for 
non-Catholics, whether living or dead. 
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What's the Use? 


Please refute at your earliest opportunity: God knows every- 
thing—therefore, it is useless to strive for heaven, unless 
you are among the predestined. He knew that Adam 
and Eve would sin—hence, they did not have free will and 
could not sin—D. B., VirGINIATOWN, ONT., CANADA. 


You have submitted a cluster of facts and errors and im- 
plied questions which add up to a mystery. The mystery 
will not be solved to anyone’s complete satisfaction—either 
in “Sign Post” or otherwise—this side of heaven. 
peace of mind, we have to be 


For our 
and can be content with a 
temporary, partial solution of the mystery. 

Unquestionably, God knows everything. 


certain of His 


We are equally 
justice. Therefore, He could not punish 
Adam and Eve, or any of us, unless we really have free will 
would it make sense that God 
promise to reward us for fidelity, unless we have the capabil- 


ity of meriting reward. The 


and responsibility. Nor 
above statements stand to 
reason, and we find explicit reassurance in God’s own revela- 
tion: “He shall have glory everlasting—he that could have 
transgressed and hath not: and could do evil things and hath 
not done them.” (Eccles. 31:10) As a father, and because 
of past experience coupled with your own shrewdness, you 
may know that the future good conduct or misconduct of 
your son is a so-called foregone conclusion—but the credit 
or discredit will be his, not yours. The decisive factor in 
the outcome will be his self-determination, not your fore- 
knowledge. 
Black vs. White 

Am shocked at some statements made by white Catholics, 
in connection 
South. Have I misconstrued the 
P. M., Huntincton, N. Y. 


No—your idea of Christian charity is thoroughly sound, to 
the effect that our charity toward those of othe 


with the desegregation upheaval in_ the 


meaning of charity? 


races and 
colors should be a logical outgrowth of our faith, according 
to which all are equal before God. In this country, northern 
and southern Catholics agree on principle, though some 
disagree somewhat on how rapidly a full equality should and 
reasonably can be established. We must remember that an 
objection is not necessarily a prejudice. Objections have to be 
overcome tactfully, and prejudices dissolve only gradually. 
Do not expect too much too soon. Charity is well balanced 
when leavened by prudence, a virtue which dictates that, at 


times, we be content to “hasten slowly.” 


Mass Obligation 


Some Catholics maintain that we can satisfy our obligation 
of attending Mass by viewing and listening to it on TV. 
Is that correct?—A. P., ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 


No. \ Mass of obligation must be attended personally—we 
must be physically present in the church er chapel or at an 
open-air Mass. Nor is it correct to say that a shut-in may 
fulfill his obligation in this way, for a shut-in is unable to 
go to church and, therefore, is not obliged to attend Mass. 
However, that any such patient follow the progress of Mass 
on radio or TV is consoling and commendable. 


Negro Missions 


Where can I find an order of nuns who work for the Ne- 
groes of the U.S.2—M. E., Morristown, Pa. 
We recommend that you call in person at the motherhouse 
of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and Col- 


ored People, St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells, Pa. 
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What to Read? 


A non-Catholic friend of mine is much interested in the 
Catholic Faith. Please recommend some suitable books~ 
C. M., New York, N.Y. 


We are reluctant to specify this or that reading material, 
because you have left us in the dark as to the background of 
friend. Any selection of helpful reading should be 
tailored to the abilities and needs of an individual. Your 
friend’s background is the sum total of many factors, such 


your 


as age, intelligence, education, available reading time, pres 
ent religious affiliation, and the like. Some prospective con- 
verts thrive on a beginner's catechism; others need a more 
detailed and scholarly explanation of the Faith. Why not 
introduce your friend to your parish priest? He will guide 
Unsuitable reading ts not 
helpful and might even deter your friend from further 
investigation. 


his religious reading suitably. 


Seal of Confession 


A non-Catholic wants to know if a priest has any leeway 
in a case like this. For the alleged crime of murder, the 
priest was falsely accused, unjustly condemned, and _ sen- 
tenced to death. The priest had evidence as to the 
guilty party, but the knowledge came his way as a matter 
of confession. Must he suffer shame and death and even 
disgrace the Church? Or can he reveal his proof, as a last 
resort?—M. P., AKRON, OHIO. 


There is no secret more sacred or inviolable 
than the self-accusation of a penitent, during 
sacramental confession to a 
priest as the delegate of Christ Himself. Even 


the course of a 


the civil courts of most countries recognize 
this fact and refrain from any attempt to ob- 
tain testimony given to a priest under sacra- 


mental secrecy. It is accurate to say that most 





penitents, most of the time, would not confess 
to a human representative of Christ, were 
it not for the guarantee of sacramental secrecy. 

Cases such as you have outlined above are few and far 
‘y have occurred and will occur in time 
If the priest had no other source of evidence 
except would not be tree to 


divulge that information—even at the cost of his own life. 


between, but they 
to come, 
sacramental knowledge, he 


Penitents confess and priests hear confessions with that 
understanding. 
ever to be allowed, the unearthly confidence of penitents 
would dwindle. 


If exceptions to this rule of secrecy were 
Sinners would shy away from the sacra- 
ment as a possible trap. As for the alleged disgrace ol 
an unjustly accused priest, the Church can weather it far 
better than the disgrace of a violation of the sacramental 
seal. 


Free to Remarry? 


If a Protestant marries 
outside the Church and then obtains a civil 


Please settle this group discussion. 
a Catholic 
divorce, is he free to marry another Catholic within the 
Church?—A. Q., MONTEREY, CALIF. 


Technically, yes. The original marriage was invalid be- 
cause no one except a duly authorized Catholic priest has 
jurisdiction over any marriage involving a Catholic party. 
Those who do not realize this point are still quibbling over 
the validity of the Tyrone Power-Linda Christian marriage. 
The Catholic party now under consideration for a_ valid 
marriage to’ the divorced non-Catholic would do well to 
investigate him thoroughly, lest she become another tragic 
victim of a marital experiment. 
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THE LEFTHANDED DENTIST 


Along about 1976, young fans will be told that Charles Dillon Stengel 


“was aman who talked kinda funny.’ That's when a small platter of wax 


in Smith’s house will be more widely coveted than the Kohinoor diamond 


by RED SMITH 
See Next Page> 
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ALONG ABOUT 1976 when the Yank- 
ees are fresh out of demigods and their 
manager is in retirement counting his 
money, young baseball fans will be ask- 
ing, “What was Casey Stengel really 
like?” just as kids of today inquire about 
Babe Ruth and George Washington and 
Alexander the Great. 

Not many of their elders will be able 
to answer satisfactorily. “Well,” they'll 
say, “he was a man who talked kinda 
funny,” but they won’t be able to ex- 
plain why Casey’s speech differed from 
every other form of utterance in human 
experience. 

That’s when a little black disc in our 
house will come to be regarded as more 
precious than rubies, more widely cov- 
eted than the Kohinoor diamond. It is 
a platter of wax on which are preserved 
the essence and flavor of the only origi- 
nal, unmitigated, incomparable Charles 
Dillon Stengel, a lefthanded dentist out 
of Kansas City. 

This is a recording of a talk delivered 
at a party which followed one of those 
old-timers’ celebrations in Yankee Sta- 
dium. Former players like Joe DiMag- 
gio, Tommy Henrich, and Charley 
Keller had appeared on the field for an 
inning or so, and the toastmaster intro- 
ducing Stengel at the party suggested 
that almost any manager could find use 
for men like them in these days. 

“Well,” Mr. Stengel replied, “that’s 
the greatest remark that you ever made. 
After bein’ a manager that had had ma- 
jor league clubs in the National League 
and in the American League and _ in 
minor leagues, I would have to say that 
tc come back and run the Yankees I was, 
uh, very thrilled with some of the men 
that I saw today. I don’t wanta go back 
inta the years at the present time but 
I'll start in with the last years since I 
been a manager. We had Mr. DiMaggio 
that walked out there today and when I 
tell you that DiMaggio with the cheers 
he received every one of ’em shoulda 
been given by myself and I shoulda 
yelled all winter during my off-season 
because of the success that the club had 
with him at the bat and the wonderful 
ketches that he made in the outfield. I 
also had Tommy Handricks who was 
one of the greatest hitters that I ever 
saw in my life to walk up and git the 
ball that he wanted in a pinch and I also 
had Mr. Keller who one of the 
greatest hitters that I ever saw in my life 
as far as puttin’ effort inta his work— 
strong, just wouldn’t give in, and he 
always believed and all three of those 
men that a manager run a ball club 
which is an amazing thing. They thought 
that all you had to do at the Yankees is 
to be there on time, tend to your own 
business off the field and when they 


was 
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said play ball be sure you go out and 
play hard and play clean. 

“The only thing that I can say for the 
Yankees today is this: 

“That it’s a young club that was re-e- 
ebuilt and insteada dropping to fifth 
or sixth place with the number of peo- 
ple that we have in our organization 
that’re now playing ball and the number 
of men that’ve gone to the service it’s 
that carry-on spirit that the Yankees 
have and everybody in this country 
wants somebody to be a Yankee or live 
like a Yankee which don’t mean 
baseball but to be somebody for 


just 
the 
United States so disregard any, uh, won- 
derful, uh, lauding or anything of my 
ability you'll have to say that I been 
carried along with the wonderful thing 
that makes the Yankees carry on and | 
don’t blame people for bein’ jealous of 
it we love it we want everybody to try 
and beat us but don’t get mad at us 
because we’re a splendid outfit and we 
try hard to win and respect everybody 
that beats us.” 

This is Mr. Stengel verbatim, and it 
is significant that where his syntax may 
get fuzzy his discernment does not. Fans 
think of DiMaggio primarily as a hitter 
yet he was the core of the Yankee de 
fense and it takes Mr. Stengel to men 


tion the “wonderful ketches that he 
made in the outfield.” 
In an informal talk he pin-points 


the special qualities that distinguished 
Henrich and Keller—Tommy’s great 
coolness in a pinch which enabled him 
to wait for the pitch he wanted to hit, 
Charley’s unswerving devotion to 
job. 


his 


The longer a bystander stands by and 
observes the manager of the Yankees, 
the more keenly he realizes how hugely 
Casey Stengel contributes to the success 
of the team. The first reason why the 
Yankees are great is that the men up- 
stairs work more faithfully at their job 
and do it better than anybody else in 


baseball. The second reason is that 
Stengel starts where other managers 
leave off. 

His ability to observe, absorb, and 


remember minute details is a source ol 
isn’t only 
that he can analyze in exquisite detail 


everlasting astonishment. It 


the special gifts and minor faults of all 
his own men. He seems to know just 
as much about every man on the other 
seven clubs, and he hungers eternally to 
know more. It’s a treat to eavesdrop be- 
fore a when the bench 
chatting idly with newspapermen  ac- 
companying the visiting team. 
“That fella at shortstop,” he'll 
“He don’t hit much but it seems like 
he bats them runs in pretty good.”” Or, 
“How about that big pitcher of yours? 


game he’s on 


say. 


They stole a lot of bases on him in 
Chicago.” 

The visitors get to talking and he 
listens. Only a suspicious person would 
accuse Mr. Stengel of pumping the tour 
ists, and only a naive one would imagine 
they could tell him anything he didn’t 
know in the first place. Still, if one of 
them should accidentally drop just a 
fragment of information... . 

However he manages to do it, he 
knows at least as much about the other 
manager's team as the other manager 
does. He knows exactly what players are 
sitting on the other bench, and what use 
their manager can make of them, and 
so he is almost never lured into a move 
which his rival can counter effectively. 


The last World Series, which the 
Yankees lost, offered an illuminating 
example of Stengelese strategy. In the 
firs’ two games in Yankee Stadium, 
Casey beat the Dodgers with his left- 
handed pitchers, Whitey Ford and 


Byrne. The teams crossed the 
river and Brooklyn won three games, 
but Stengel didn’t panic. He needed one 
Brooklyn, but he 


would not be stampeded into working 


Tommy 


of those games in 
Ford or Byrne with insufhicient rest. 
When they moved back to Manhattan, 
he had the lefthanders ready. Ford beat 
the Dodgers with a four-hitter in the 
Next 


as good as a 


sixth game, squaring the series. 
day Byrne almost 
pitcher could be, but Brooklyn’s Johnny 
Podres was a little better. The dice came 
up wrong for Casey that time, but he 
had rolled them right. 

He is a funny man, full of quips and 
laughter, and it would come as news to 


Was 


some of his players to know how con- 
siderate of people he can be. His play- 
ers often resent him because they want 
to play every day and make a lot of 
money, and he doesn’t let them play 
day. He them around, 
moves them in and out, because he is de- 
and will 
pathy for any individual deter him. 

In the end, the players whose pride 


every switches 


termined to win not let sym- 


he offends are the ones who profit. 
Casey contrives to win, and they get the 
rewards of winning. Once in awhile one 
of them appreciates this. 

In 19553, 
their fifth consecutive world champion- 
ship under Stengel. They had won three 
of five games and were leading in the 


the Yankees were going for 


sixth, 3 to 1, when Casey removed Ford 
and Allie Reynolds in to pitch. 
\fter title had been 
newspapermen asked Ford how he had 
felt when he was taken out. 

“T resented it at first,” he said. ““Then 
I said to myself, “This guy ain’t made a 
mistake in five years. He could be right 


again. 


sent 


game and won, 
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THE JUDAS FIGURES 


By Audrey E. Lindon. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


306 pages. 
$3.75 


Seldom does a sequel 
the work it 
follows. All those who 
enjoyed The Singer 
Not the Song (a Lit- 
Guild selection 
will prob- | 

however, 
that its successor, The 
Judas Figures, is even 
a more entertaining bit of 


surpass 


erary 
in 1953) 
ably agree, 





A. E. Lindop 


fiction. 
Though everything happens just about 
as you would expect it to, too many im- 
probabilities make it difficult to take 
this narrative seriously. Burdened with a 
contrived plot, exaggerated situations, 
and farfetched characters, The Judas 
Figures somehow still has all the charm 
and color of its setting—a remote Mexi- 
can village. 

Neighboring villages were decked 
gaily in preparation for Holy Week cele- 
brations, but not Quantana. The town 
was gripped by fear; its people silent 
and depressed. The unexpected death of 
Malo, an outlaw who had terrorized them, 
was the cause. Instead of rejoicing, fool- 
ish superstitions led them to believe that 
Malo’s evil spirit had returned in the 
form of a white cat. Fortuitous circum- 
stances were enough to convince them. 

Father Keogh knew that Malo’s mur- 
derers were faking witchcraft to exploit 
the simple villagers. Since only he could 
help his troubled flock, the murderers 
soon turned the town against him. But 
in the denouement he finds four giant 
figures of the evildoers strung across the 
village plaza. Someone had 
cretly at work on them, believing that 
Father Keogh was bound to win his bat- 
tle against black magic. And with the 
shooting off of firecrackers Quantana 
begins to celebrate as the Judas figures 
go up in flames. 


been se- 


GEORGE A, CEVASCO, 


OH, THE FAMILY 


By Clare Simon, 
Coward-McCann, 


256 pages. 

$3.50 
Although it takes Miss Simon a few 
chapters to really “sell” her readers 
on the Carling family, Catholic “aris- 
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tocrats” living on a farm in Kent, the 
members prove to be both fascinating 
and unorthodox when you get to know 
them. 

The father is a well-known author 
who has taken his family to a farm, 
which they work as children of the soil 
rather than dilettantes. One 
reporter for a Catholic paper in London, 
another a determined Bahemian artist 
who works at with a_ vigor 


son is a 


farming 
and enthusiasm matched by his teen-age 


sister. “Two younger boys are at a 
Dominican school, and the mother, a 
woman of pride and determination, 


presides over all. 

Miss Simon is unconventional in her 
the Carling She 
novel formula sets 


approach to 
ignores the 
out to cover the high spots in the family 
rare insight and the 
ability to the the 
family circle almost unobtrusively. Hers 


story. 
and 
brochure with 
bring reader into 
is a really unique talent. 

The climax, and most stirring part 
of the story, takes place in Kenya where 
reporter Stephen Carling has gone to 
interview a priest living in the vortex 
of the Mau Mau terror, The 
devoted to their contact make 
and thoughtful reading. For that 
ter, the entire kaleidoscope of Carling 
real. 


chapters 
strong 


mat- 


activity is compelling and very 
With all their faults and errors, theirs 
is a family living close to God, close to 
the earth, and each other. 
American and Catholic readers especially 
will be thankful to Miss Simon for the 
introduction. 


close to 


JERRY COTTER. 


MOSCOW WAS MY PARISH 


By Georges Bissonnette. 
McGraw-Hill. $ 


Father Bissonnette of 
the Assumptionist Fa- 


thers served as chap- 





lain to the American 
Catholics of the For- 
eign Colony in Mos- 
cow from January, 
1953 to March, 1955. 
The Soviet Govern- 
ment asked him to G+ Bissonnette 


leave the country for no apparent rea- 
son except retaliation against the Amer- 
ican State Department’s refusal to renew 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


the visitor’s permit of a Russian Ortho- 
dox churchman. Although there is noth- 
ing particularly new about Father Bis- 


sonnette’s experiences in Moscow, the 
author made two unusual trips. Under 
the relaxed travel restrictions he was 
able to make a tour of little-known 
Soviet Central Asia and to visit Georgia 
the Black Sea area. In both in- 
stances, though, 
“tailed” by a Communist car. 


and 


his automobile was 
Father Bissonnette has a good journal- 


ist’s instinct for observation coupled 
with a keen insight, and his narrative 
captures some of the flavo1 and atmos- 
phere of strange places. Interspersed 
with humor and revealing anecdotes, his 
travels make worthwhile reading. Like 
most Americans in the author 
had to listen to the usual exaggerated 
charges of Negro the 
United States. A con- 
tended that this was second only to base- 


ball as a national pastime. Why this 


Russia, 


lynchings in 


history student 


charge was not countered by citing the 
numerous Negro baseball players is 
surprising. 

Concerning the future of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia, Father Bisson- 
nette is not optimistic. He thinks that 
the religion of the ordinary believer in 
Russia is “a life than a 
body of doctrine.” He does emphasize, 


way ol more 
however, that religion is still tenaciously 
alive, as attested by the godless state’s 


continuous efforts to find a successful 
way to combat it. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


UNDERWORLD U. S. A. 


By Joseph Dinneen. 238 pages. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 


Thesis of Underworld 
U.S.A. is that over the 


centuries the 
Commandments 


Ten 
have 
been overlaid with “a 
jungle of laws .. . 
most of them not 
concerned with ‘Is it 
right or is it wrong?’”’ 
Reform is hampered J 
by the fact that state legislatures are 
dominated by attorneys who have much 


too 





: 


oseph Dinneen 


to gain by keeping on the books laws 
riddled with loopholes for their clients. 
To prove out his thesis, Dinneen re- 
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Time for a 


Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 


opportunities. 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 


like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you’d like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you’re a customer or 
not. 


If you’d like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


WaLTeR A, SCHOLL 
Department TS-27 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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counts the careers of two Boston crooks. 
One is Early Connors, feudal lord of a 
20,000-man crime syndicate. The other 
is Fingers Tolland, a carefully trained 
pickpocket and armed burglar, working 
on his own. 

When the shooting is over, Early Con- 
nors, the syndicate chieftain, is still 
around, a pillar of the Boston business 
and political world. Not so, Fingers Tol- 
and. He dead. He not dead, 
however, because the law has caught 
up with him. On the contrary, a fed- 
eral court, although presented with a 
foolproof case against him, has ironically 
fumbled the ball. Fingers has taken his 
own life because he cannot cope with 
the difficulties he has brought on him- 
self by undertaking a crime too big for 
an “independent” mobster to carry off. 

Mr. Dinneen’s moral is 
that every community has as much crime 
as “it will put up with.” In the pres- 
ent legal setup, only unorganized crime 
fails to pay. Organized crime has an 
AAA credit rating. Dinneen has done 


1S 1S 


terrifying 


}an amazing job of molding the stub- 
Maybe other stocks offer far better | , ; : 


born facts of the police “blotter” into a 
continuing story, with the pacing and 


compellingness of a good detective 
novel. Unsurprisingly, Hollywood has 
already bought it. We can expect, in 


the near future, to be edified by the his- 
trionics of Mr. Humphrey Bogart as the 
pitiful Fingers Tolland. The ticket line 
forms over yonder! 

MILTON LOMASK. 


BRAINWASHING 


By Edward Hunter. 310 pages. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
During the Korean 


(American sol- 
dier taken prisoner by 
the Reds created a 
sensation as he and his 
fellow POW’s 
being brainwashed by 
their captors. The 
Reds had placed on a 
table what they de- 
scribed as “proof” that the United Na- 
tions forces were utilizing germ warfare. 


war, an 


were 





E. Hunter 


The “proof” consisted of a can of bugs 
said to have been infected by the deadly 
germs. Suddenly the American 
grabbed one of the bugs, popped it into 
his mouth and swallowed it! Told by 
the excited Communists that he would 
die within the hour if he were not 
rushed to a hospital, he waved them 
aside. 

“Save your bed,” he told them, “for 
someone who really needs it!” 

He lived. He did more than that. He 
survived months of intensive brainwash- 
ing. He was not alone. Thousands of 
other POW’s also survived. 

How? 


young 


To find the answer, the author 
of this graphic and important book 
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traveled all over the world, ‘buttonhol. 
ing survivors and getting their stories 
He discovered that although brainwash. 
ing is the most diabolical weapon 9 
war ever invented, it has this in com. 
mon with all weapons: Given some 
knowledge of it and certain techniques 
of resistance, it can be beaten. 

Topping the list of techniques are 
faith, prayer, and conviction. 

During the Korean conflict, the au. 
thor reveals, one of the most successfy] 
battles against brainwashing was cop. 


ducted by American Negro soldiers, 
Their method was to organize what 
they called the Golden Cross Club 


Each soldier pierced an ear and placed 
in it a bit of straw or something else 
intended to represent the Cross—the 
symbol of the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection. To pierce his ear, the soldier 
used any old piece of metal, however 
rusty. When his ear became _in- 
fected and swollen, the pain served asa 
constant reminder of the club’s foremost 
rule, “Never listen anything the 
Reds say to you!” 


lobe 


to 


MILTON LOMASK, 


MARJORIE OF SCOTLAND 
By Pamela Hill. 


Putnam. 


284 pages, 


$3.50 


Marjorie of Scotland is } 
an engrossing tale of 
the attempt of Edward 
of England, commonly 
called the wolf, to 
unite Scotland with 
England by force and 
the fierce determina- 
tion of Scottish lords * 
to keep Scotland for 
the Scots. 

It is also the story of Robert Bruce, 
who through this struggle became King 
of Scotland. 

There are many brilliant scenes in 
the novel, but none more interesting 
than the brief description of the battle 
of Bannockburn, where, in 1314, Bruce 
turned back the enemy. “At dawn the 
Scots attacked. They advanced stead: 
ily across the intervening plain, and 
when they were in clear view every man 
knelt on the field.” “They are asking 
mercy,” said Edward of England. ‘They 
are asking mercy,” replied his 
knight, “but not from you.” 

Striking as the battle scenes are, they 
are not the real center of the story- 
that place belongs to the young princess 
Marjorie. Miss Hill is interested in char- 
acters, especially women, who for one 
reason or another have never enjoyed 
the spotlight of history or drama, and 
Marjorie Bruce fits that interest per 
fectly. She is an awkward young gitl, 
not interested in the gossip of women, 
be they at court or in the convent, but 
she is honest, loyal, and _ intelligent. 


: 






“Pamela Hill 
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She is perceptive beyond her years. 
Though she loves her father she is 
aware of the sacrifice his plans will en- 
wil. Even when a half-grown girl, she 
can shrewdly assess the characters gath- 
ered around her father. Her love story, 
though given little space, is moving and 
beautiful. 

On reading a history one is likely to 
pause NOW and then to ask how the 
ordinary person lived through these 
troubled times. What were they inter- 
ested in—how did they stand up under 
the impact of battle, and this character 
in a Way gives the answer for these 
questions. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


A SINGLE PEBBLE 


By John Hersey. 
Knopf. 


181 pages. 
$3.00 


It is in the drawing 
forth of deep compas- 
sion that fights for un- 
derstanding between 
two civilizations that 
John Hersey reaches 
his greatest achieve- 
ment in this novel of 
simplicity and beauty. 
A very young Ameri- 
can hydraulics engineer in the ‘twenties 
makes a trip by Chinese junk up the 
great Yangtze River against the rising 
floods, his purpose to survey the pros- 
pects of a dam and power project. The 
novel is a first person account of the 
journey, so vividly and imaginatively de- 
tailed that save for the remarkably cre- 
ated personalities of the boat owner and 
his wife, the cook, and above all the 
chief tow man, it seems very little fic- 
tional. The strength and power and 
brutality of the Great River in flood 
between cliffs and gorges pervades the 
story. And ever present, like the chorus 
in an Attic tragedy, are the two-score 
tow men, straining on their links to the 
hauser with their mournful cries of 
“Ayah” as they tug the huge junk up- 
stream. 

The young engineer is brash and 
impatient of the age-old Chinese ways 
of doing things. He is as equally held in 
contempt for his Occidental stupidity by 
his companions on the voyage. Old 
Pebble, the chief tow man, an unfor- 
gettable figure, a man whose genius is 
the river, although they are at different 
poles of civilization and national cul- 
lure, belatedly brings to the young 
American a realization that life has 
many ways of being lived. 

It is a haunting novel that Mr. Her- 
sey has written, one that may be as 
much discussed and commented upon as 
Hemingway's The Old Man and the 
Sea, to which, in perhaps a lot too 
tangible way, it bears somewhat of a 
spiritual resemblance. It is a searching 
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effort to help establish the universal 
humanity of men, no matter how great 
their outer dispapity. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE NUN’S STORY 


By Kathryn Hulme. 
Little, Brown. 


339 pages. 

$1.00 
Judging from the introspective approach 
to sanctity it explores, The Nun’s Story 
seems improbable of being the product 
of a laywoman’s pen. Yet, perhaps 
the author’s fairly recent conversion 
explains her exceptional clarity of inner 
vision and understanding of asceticism 
which the very familiarity of our faith 
so often dulls in- us 
Catholics. 

The story—its essentials are drawn 
from fact, according to the jacket— 
covers the seventeen-year period during 
which a sparkling Belgian girl, Gabrielle 
Van der Mal, having turned her back 
on marriage, chose instead to conform 
submissively to the rigid standards of 
a religious nursing community. 

The daughter of a renowned doctor, 
her acute mind trained from childhood 
in medical research techniques, she 
dreamed of missionary work in the 
Congo bush country as the ultimate goal 
of her convent preparation. But the 
career of Sister Luke was destined never 
to be of her own charting. First as- 
signed to a mental institution in Bel- 
gium, she was to know another dis- 
appointment when her next orders 
took her only to the outskirts of the 
jungle, a European hospital in the cop- 
per capital of the upper Katanga. 

An enforced rest during the war 
brought her back home to duty in a 
tubercular retreat on the Holland 
border, and it was there, after nearly 
two decades dedicated to God, that she 
came face to face with the crescendo of 
conflict between obedient Sister Luke 
and the irrepressible Gaby she had 
once been. Without resorting to cheap 
recriminations or gaudy sentimentalism 
Miss Hulme leads us over the grounds 
for the nun’s painful decision to re- 
linquish her habit and re-enter the 
world. 

The narrative furnishes pictorial side 
drama aplenty in the shifting scenes of 
Sister Luke’s service, but the central 
emphasis, of course, is on the soul's 
frightened flight from the persistent 
shadow of the Hound of Heaven. The 
resulting account is an engrossing and 
uncommon experience. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI, 


who are born 


COVENTRY PATMORE 


By James Oliver. 211 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 
The Catholic Literary Revival which 
followed the Oxford Movement in Eng- 








New Book Reveals 
the Human Side 
of St. Teresa 


TERESA OF AVILA: 
THE WOMAN 


Winifred Nevin 
Here is an engrossing study of the 
famous Spanish mystic showing you 
what kind of person she really was, 
how she reacted to the daily problems 
of her life. You will discover her anew 
as a human being and a woman of 
unusual wit and shrewdness. $3.50 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
206 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, wis | 
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Judas Day fiesta 
in Quantana 
this year... 


There is fear in the little 
Mexican village, and terror. 
Perhaps it is the spirit of 
Malo the bad one, the 
dead outlaw, which haunts 
the town. Or perhaps the 


evil happenings are the 
work of the local dictator, 
who preys upon age-old su- 
perstitions. Whatever it is, 
only the Irish priest, Father 
Keogh, has courage enough 


to fight it . . . and the in- 
spiration to defeat it... 


Judas Figures 


A novel by AUDREY ERSKINE LINDOP 
author of The Singer Not the Song 
$3.75 at all bookstores 
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The Life 
of Little 
Saint Placid 


By Mortner Genevieve Gat- 
Lois, 0.S.B. Little Saint Placid’s 
way to perfection from his en- 
try into the monastery to his 
return to the Father. An inter- 
pretation of the spiritual life in 
text and pictures which is full 
of intelligence, strength, and 
humor. “An extraordinary little 
book, eloquently and unmis- 
takably good, genuine in its 
pictorial art, profound in its 
Theology.” — Sister M. Made- 
leva, C.S.C. $1.75 





At better bookstores 
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land gave us four outstanding poets— 
Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell, 
Francis Thompson, and Gerard Hopkins. 
It may well be that the greatest of these 
Patmore. It is certain he has had 
the least recognition from the Catholic 
public. 


Was 


\nd this is doubly regrettable, 
since present-day readers need both his 
message of the sacramental sanctity of 
human love and the breathlessly beauti- 
ful free verse experiments of his later 
work. Now that the poems themselves 


are in print, bio- 


this careful 
graphical study should compel a warm 


welcome. 


o 
again 


The keynote upon which it begins and 
ends the intense indi- 


vidualism or independence of the poet, 


is obvious and 
But he had deeper claims to distinction. 
Beginning his praise of married love 
in the early and popular Angel in the 
House, he continued as a Catholic 
to interpret the natural 


seer 
mirror of 
and ladder to the supernatural through 
the heart-shaking odes To the Unknown 
Eros. Mr. Oliver traces the often para- 
doxical _ life behind 
work: the curious family 

the idyllic 
by 


as 


story Patmore’s 
background, 
romance cut” short 
in Rome, the 
two subsequent marriages—which prob- 
ably had upon his work 
than his devoted friendship for Alice 
Meynell—the pilgrimage 
Lourdes, and eloquently mystical 
of final There 


a few superfluous digressions; per- 


young 
death, the conversion 
influence 


less 


revealing 
the 


to 


prose essays his years. 


are 
haps a too detailed emphasis on appar- 
ent contradictions which were just part 


of Coventry Patmore’s militant and at 
times perverse but always stimulating 
personality. But the book was needed, 


and there will be few students or lovers 


of poetry who can afford to miss reading 


it. 


KATHERINE BREGY. 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL 
By Thomas A, Dooley, M.D. 214 pages. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.50 


Here is an eyewitness 
account of the U.S. 
Navy evacuation of 
the war refugees, 
mostly Catholic, from 
north Vietnam. It is 





told by a young Navy 
doctor 





who “pro- 
600,000 
starved, disease-ridden 
at the refugee camp in 
Haiphong in preparation for their trip 
the Red River to the 


cessed” over 


T. A. Dooley 


Vietnamese 


down free area 


| at Saigon. 


It will be remembered that the 
Geneva treaty signed (not by Vietnam) 
in 1954 cut that country in half, all 
north of the 17th Parallel going to the 
Communists. Under terms of the treaty, 


those wishing to go south to 


g were be 
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Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its 
beneficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that 
gratitude prompt you to provide 
assistance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave all 
that you possess. 


May we. for His honor and glory. 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard, suggest that 
this definite provision be embodied 
in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
ee. (Gi cckns ) 
dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied 
upon this bequest be fully paid out 
of the residue of my estate. 
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“permitted and assisted” to do so. In 
actual practice only those who escaped 
or surmounted Communist red tape 
made it. 

This is the story of those escapees. It 
is the story of a twenty-eight-year-old 





Naval Lieutenant (jg) who, with a 
small naval unit, was ordered to build 
a camp where evacuees were to be ex- 
amined and treated for 
diseases before being 
the free zone. 


contagious 
transported to 


Dr. Dooley’s study of tropical medi- 
cine back in St. Louis University Med- 
ical School had not quite prepared him 
for the cases of beri-beri, yaws, small- 
malaria, and _ leprosy 
which daily streamed through the camp. 
Nor had his surgical experience fitted 
him to treat the victims of Communist 
“What do you do for 
children who have had chopsticks driven 
into their inner How do 
you treat an old priest who has had 
nails driven into his skull to make a 
travesty of the Crown of Thorns?” 

Still, with the wholehearted assistance 
of the U.S. Navy, and with even more 
naval unbeknownst to the 
Navy, the job, known unofficially as 
Operation Cockroach, was accomplished. 


pox, cholera, 
“re-education.” 


ears?” 


assistance 


Dr. Dooley has been given the nation’s 
highest award for his work there. 


ANNE CYR. 


| A WILLIAM MARCH OMNIBUS 


By William March. 
Rinehart. 


397 pages. 
$4.00 


As a William 
March is ironically bet- 


writer, 


ter known in general 
through the skill with 
which Maxwell Ander- 
novel 
of abnormal psychol- 
ogy, The Bad Seed, 
gripping = if 
“partly objectionable” 
play. Yet it 
of it, 
group of March adherents who profess 


son turned his 





into a 


William March 


would seem, on the face 


that there has been in existence a 


to find in him “the unrecognized genius 
of our time,” to quote the book jacket. 

It surely is mostly for them that this 
been 


compendium of Marchiana has 


issued. It includes an ingeniously con- 
structed novel of World War I, “Com- 
pany K”; a collection of short stories; 


another group of short fables, cast in 
a mold between Aesop and George Ade; 
and an oddly sardonic novelette of mis- 
sionaries on a South Sea 
“October Island.” 

In the war novel, Mr. March used the 
technic of the Spoon River Anthology, 
telling his story in many brief vignettes 


island, called 


of the men who made up the roster of 
He did it effectively 
on the whole but because of the limita- 


his Company K. 
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tions the format imposed upon him the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Inward Peace 

By Raoul Plus, S.J. — The noted French 
ascetical writer considers here the nature 
and source of peace of soul, the threats that 
encompass it, and the methods necessary 
to its achievement $3.00 


Soul of Christ 


Meditations on the Anima Christi 

By John H Colltns, S.J Father Collins 
applies the Ignatian method of 
prayer ‘o the Anima Christi, and weaves 
fruitful and far-reaching considerations into 
the framework of this prayer. $2.50 


second 


Jesus the Saviour 

By Father James, O.F.M.Cap. — With 
philosophical insight and persuasion the 
author shows God's relations with men and 
His crowning attribute of mercy in sending 
His Son to redeem mankind. Based on the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, the 
which flow from God’s relations with men 
are expressed in a new way that pinpoints 
many of those which are liable to be for- 
gotten. $2.50 


Nuns Are Real People 

By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. — Interesting 
and absorbing reading giving “inside” in- 
formation about life in a cloistered com- 
munity. The author is a contemplative nun 
and in a lively series of letters she records 
the real truth about convent life. $3.00 


consequences 
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THE FREDERICK B. SNITE STORY 
A warm biographical tribute to the well- 
known polio victim whose courage and 


faith were a shining inspiration to all 





By Leonard C. Hawkins with Mil- 


ton Lomask Here is the story of a 
man who lived Catholicism. When, 
in 1936, Fred Snite was struck with 
deadly paralytic polio he faced life- 
long consignment to a living grave— 
the iron lung. Because of his deep 
Catholic faith, he turned tragedy into 
triumph... by the example of his 
full family life, by bringing peace, 
comfort and joy to others. Read his 
story, and you will discover some- 
thing of the beauty of a human soul. 
“Mr. Snite ... was crucified to an 
iron lung and... brought to it the 
beautiful resignation of his faith, re- 
membering that those who suffer with 
Christ will also reign with him.” 
—BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 


$3.75 at all booksellers, or order directly from 


DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc., Dept. S 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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» » » making the world’s finest Catholic literature 
available to all. . 


LOVE 


Fulton J. Sheen 





Bishop Sheen's moving, elo- 
quent portrayal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the beliefs 
which have been attached to 
her from the Immaculate 
Conception to the miracle of 
Fatima. (Originally $3.50) 75¢ 


You will also want to own — and 


give — these other Image Books 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
W.T.Walsh The miraculous 
appearance and what it means 
to millions. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 
BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
M. de Saint-Pierre Most au- 
thentic, most readable book 
on the epic of Lourdes. 

(Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 

LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN 
J. S. Kennedy The appear- 
ance of the Blessed Virgin at 
LaSalette in 1846. 


(Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., 


No .£e 





Tastefully yours! 
Sexton Spices 


Enjoy more of the good things of life! 
Savor the taste-tempting delights of 
Sexton food seasonings—a whole treas- 
ure trove of distinctive palate treats 
garnered froma!l the world. 

You’ll especially like 
three Sexton favorites... 
an unusual dustless Black 
Pepper—an intriguing 
Spanish Paprika—an ex- 
clusive Alamo Zestful 
Seasoning. 

Sexton seasonings are 
first favorites with leading 
restaurants, hotels and 
clubs. Ask for Sexton foods 
at better independent ~ 
grocers. 





John Sexton & Co., Chicago 
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novel lacks just that much of unity and 
power. 

As a memorial volume—Mr. March, an 
independently wealthy shipping mag- 
nate, died in 1954—this collection has its 
place, no doubt. Interest in it will be 
aroused when the motion picture of The 
Bad Seed reaches the country. It prob- 
ably is the purest of coincidences but 
a gravely laudatory introduction is the 
work of Alistair Cooke, who somehow 
seems to be the urbane conductor of 
all “omnibuses” these days not directly 
under the control of Michael Quill. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 


By Winston S. Churchill. 
Dodd, Mead. 


521 pages. 
$6.00 


first vol- 
projected 
the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Peoples,” 
Britain’s distinguished 
elder 


In this, the 
ume of a 
“History of 





statesman _ pre- 

sents the story of his 

country “from the 

earliest times to the en , 

eve of the European W. S. Churchill 
discovery of the New World.” The 
author frankly admits that his book 
“does not seek to rival the works of 
professional historians. It aims rather 
to present a personal view on the 


processes whereby English-speaking peo- 
ples throughout the world have achieved 
their distinctive position and character.” 

Taken this The Birth of 
Britain is a readable and -highly indi- 
vidual narrative. Churchill’s prose style 
is as vivid and heroic 
so much so that it the 
pous. Consider as evidence of this 
a description of Richard II of England: 
“He 


hasty to 


on basis, 


as ever, sometimes 


verges on pom- 


was as ready to forgive as he 


offend: he 
munificent 


was 
was open-handed 
to profusion; in 
design 


and war 
and_ skillful in 

child, lacking 
experience.” This is 
writing with a grand sweep, far removed 
from the flat and circumstantial phrases 
of our own day. 


circumspect in 
execution; 
in subtlety 


in politics a 
and 


Some of Churchill’s sentiments come 
a bit strangely from the pen of a stanch 
Anglican. For says that 
as a result of the reforms of William the 
Conqueror and his bishops, “there stood 
triumphant (in Britain) the Catholic 
Church, combining in a strange fashion 
Roman imperialism and Christian ethics, 
pervaded by the social and military sys- 
tem of the but still preserving 
all that was left of learning and art.” 
The reader is curious to learn how the 
author will treat subsequent develop- 
ments under Henry VIII which. will 
involve this “triumphant” Catholicism. 

H. L. ROFINOT. 
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A Lasting Symbol 
Of Your Devotion 


Every Catholic family 
should have this enduring 
home altar, as an exter- 
nal expression of inner 
piety. Beautifully deco- 
rated with gold leaf, 
made of durable plastic, 
it contains 6 Fr 
pieces including chalice 
and tabernacle which 





partment in the back to store the set. Assem- 


| opens to hold the chalice, 2 candlesticks with 
| candles and crucifix. The altar itself has . com - $4! 
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| 
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bled, it measures 354” wide by 5%” high. Spe- 

cial price to cnuroh groups and organizations. 

se Y, pay postman $1.98 plus postage, or 
sen . sia * — pay postage and handling. 
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A MAGNIFICENT 
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Offer your life for the service of others / 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and cathecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 

Write for full information to 
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“MISSIONERS WANTED NOW!” 


Have you ever seriously considered a vocation to Christ 
and to His foreign Missions? Millions of hungry souls 
are yearning to be fed, to hear the words of truth and 
comfort that YOU, as a Priest or Brother, can bring to 
them. Can you let HIM down? Write today for infor- 


mation to: 
FATHER ANGELO, S.X. 


Holliston, Mass. 








LATE VOCATIONS 
Men 18-30 
WORK FOR YOUTH 


Join Don Bosco in his 
fight to win American 
youth. Become a Sale- 
@ sian Priest or Teaching 
Brother. 


Accelerated Latin Courses 
Write to: 
Reverend Father Director 


Don Bosco College Salesian Seminary 
Newton or 2851 North Ave. 
New Jersey Richmond, Calif. 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 
ad ce AND PRACTICAL 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
X-RAY a. LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
Lay ARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, 

















Thi Marianists 


Teaching Brothers, 
Working Brothers, 


and priests. 
Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 10, Ohio 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 














CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young gg YOU may attain 
to personal holiness and help to save souls by 
oer the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 
rite: 


Master of Novices, 

St. Joseph’s Novitiate, or 
Hospitaller Brothers of 

St. John of God, Box 170, 
Route |, Ojai, Calif. 


Director of Vocations, 
ag eyed Brothers of 
John of God, 
Western Avenue, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





soemenene MISSIONARY BROTHERS 
@ of the SACRED HEART 


care for the sick, and are engaged 
in a wide variety of domestic, 
clerical, and trade work. Young 
men write for free booklets to: 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
— exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
tehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 





@ Teaching ®@ Foreign 

® Youth Work Missions 

© Farming ®@ Clerical Work 
@ Trades 





Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, ©.S.C. 
Hall or St. Joseph Juniorate 
ind. Valatie 9, New Yor& 


Brother iveuare, c.s.c 
218 Dujarie H 5 
jotre Dame, 
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CHARLOTTE AND DR. 


By Guy McCrone. 
Farrar, > Cudahy. 


JAMES 


279 pages. | 
Straus & $3.50 
In Red Plush, an authentic picture of 
late Victorianism, Guy McCrone estab- 
lished himself as a novelist of manners. 

Charlotte and Dr. James, though in- 
teresting, does not fulfill the promise of 
the earlier work. The story does not fit 
into the framework of history and is not 
important enough to stand alone. More- 
over, the device used in telling the story 
is too complicated for what the author 
has The letters and diaries, 
interesting enough, can hardly 
be said to help the story. 

When the novel opens, Sit 
Mennock, who has risen from simple 
country surroundings to be a great sur- 
suffered a stroke, and his | 
eranddaughter is on the way to see him. 
To keep her interested so that she will 
stay on with him and her grandmother, 
he gives her the task of writing the story 
of his life. 


to say. 


though 


James 


geon, has 


It is here in going over old 
diaries and letters that she comes upon 


In telling this story the novelist lights 
up the stubborn independence of Scot- 
tish character, and integrity. 
McCrone is describing the 
Ayrshire where he grew up, a part ol 
Scotland that lives in his memory. The 
little descriptions which start the action 
off illuminate character situation 
are very good indeed, the 
the orchards, the bleak, windswept 
moors, and indoor scenes, Sir 
bedroom on an autumn day when 


its honesty 


people ol 


o! or 


mists veiling 
such as 


james’ 





he realizes he has been 


| p) ieve. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 





SHORT NOTICES 





BERNIE BECOMES A NUN. By Sister 
Maria Del Rey. 117 pages. Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy. $3.50. A pictorial story of 
how a girl enters the convent, in this 
the Maryknoll Sisters. There 
more than two hundred _ photographs 
by George Barris to accompany the 
well-written text. They record the first 
decision of Bernadette Lynch of Brook- 
lyn, New York, nun, her 
request for Maryknoll, 
breaking the her 
days as a_ postulant, her in 
the habit, her novitiate and 
Profession, and finally her assignment 
to a mission in Bolivia. By making 
these events simple and familiar, Sister 


Case are 


to become a 
admission to 


news to her parents, 
clothing 


religious 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 


| 


the romance of her grandparents. Her 
grandmother’s parents had opposed the 
marriage in every possible way short of 
tying Charlotte up in her room; a 
country boy was no match for their 
daughter; besides she was too young to | 
know her own mind. | 


given a re- | 








MADONNA VEILS 


In plastic case, carry 
in your purse 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Price $1.00 p-p- 


OQ. Box 1422, 
Sta. a. Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

















ANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. We 
are licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE in- 


formation. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill 








Examine 5 days FREE 
MAGNIFICENT 
“SACRED HEART” 
SHRINE 











4”—Full Color) 


(Large Size—14” x 16” x 


Here is a brand-new, truly inspiring sym- 
bol of faith you will cherish in your home 
for years to come! This finely carved, 
hand painted, imported statue of Our Lord 
is placed in a 3-dimensional mirrored 
shadow-box—surrounded by a wreath ef 
beautiful simulated flowers and leaves— 
and set in an artistic curved metal frame. 
Beautifully-designed, handsomely-made, 
in full color! Comes ready to hang on wall 
—or, with enclosed stand, to use on table 
or at bedside. Perfect gift for family and 
friends on any occasion. 


EXAMINE FREE! Keep this ‘‘Sacred Heart 
Shrine’ in your home for 5 days without cost. At 
the end of that time, if you are not entirely satis- 
fied, return it and owe nothing. Or keep it and pay 
the special low price of only $9.95. (Usual price is 
$16.95!) There is no obligation—but you must act 
AT ONCE to get in on this special limited offer! 





ae as MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 









r a "4 
TO: WILLOW PRODUCTS, 

a 728 Bergen St., Newark 8, New Jersey 4 
g Send me your “Sacred He art Shrine’ F R EE j 
examination. At the end o days I will either re 
i turn it and owe nothing—or ke eep it and pay just i 

$9.95 plus shipping. 

i CO SAVE MONEY: Check here i j 
of $9.95 is enel d with this o 

| WE will pay all ship ing charg qj 
return privil yey back if not sa 

y isfied i 

MM AMIAL ASG ¥cicnas os oaccunevcy aes wccestaeaeae ee 4 

Fy eT oe Peer ry te ce CL ie i 

é Se ee DNS Wis tc ee css i 
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ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


Booklet biography of the 


SAINT GEMMA 
Yearned to be a Passionist 








SAINT GABRIEL 


Brief life of the youth who 
became a saint while only a 
Passionist student 64 pp., 
3%u%° x 6” Deh acca Gin 


LAV UF 
LMR: POF 





Champion of Church & 
>, 


The action saga of Sain 
Vincent Strambi, Passionis 
Bishop, vs. Napoleon. 6 
DD., B36" X BP occu 5s + L5¢ 





Founder: his’ inspirations, nun but earned stigmata & 
achievements, canonization sainthood instead 64 pp., 
6 pp., 3%” x 6’ 15¢ 314 x 6 ide 
~ — 
< Hourneyings 


i p oGavary 





ie 
tie 
= 4 ‘4 
re. ae 
ry vey 
hen Sweeneus | 


yl 





JOURNEYINGS 





THE APOSTLE OF TO CALVARY 

THE SECOND SPRING A handy grouping of four 
Rev. Kenan Carey, C.P., re- different ways to say the 
lates the amazing life story Stations of the Cross By 
of Dominic of the Mother of Rev. Stephen Sweeney, C.P, 
God, the Passionist who re- In a spirit of contrition and 
ceived John Henry Cardinal love to inspire devotion to 
Newman into the Catholic Christ's Passion 63 pp., 
Church, 48 pp., 5” x 7”. .10¢ 2.6 S&S"... . 20¢ 


(onfidence in Ged 





CONFIDENCE IN GOD 
Still the best of all our “best 
sellers’, this booklet of 
“words of encouragement” 
is written to convince you 
that above everything else 
God craves your love. Print- 
ed in large, clear type with 


durable finish blue cover, 
title stamped in gold 96 
pp., 2%" x 6%".... . 25¢ 





THINKING WITH GOD 


Written for these times of 
tension and turmoil, this 
booklet provides ‘thought 
sketches” to help you in 
restful, ‘“‘tranquil prayer’ 
Beautiful twe-color cova 
reproduces the famous 
painted sculpture of ane te- 
demption by J. S. Sarge 


2 Ak Ee ree 25e 





Tne: 


Steps tnGod 


: 





STEPS TO GOD WHISPERINGS TO GOD 


This pocket book by Rey. An earlier pocket book by 
Stephen Sweeney, C.P., is Father Sweeney, now in its 
written with simplicity and fourth printing This sets 


brevity, that it may be used forth acts, rules, reasons to 
by the busiest daily worker. help make your faith more 


Its aim: to teach the great- fervent As the foreword 
est of all sciences & arts says, it answers the ques- 
love of God. 6-page index of tion: What am I to do with 
subjects. 84 pp., 4%” my life? 9-page Index. 214 


x 
OW caeescvaveseves ... 15¢ 


bo, 88" = TR essen $1.00 


THE SIGN Book Office 
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Ohe Passion 
Prayer Hook 


PASSION PRAYERBOOK 


This prayer book includes 
special meditations on the 
Passion in addition to the 
prayers and devotions for 
Mass, the Sacraments, Ben- 
ediction, Litanies, etc. No. 
54 Black simulated 
loathe ‘r, red-gold edges $1.75 
No. 55—(Shown) Black gen- 
uine Morocco leather. .$2.50 


Binsin 
* 


panes COMMALE ST 


j 
i 





ST, GABRIEL, Passionist 
The full, 
youth of 18 who gave up 
wealth & fame to become a 
Passionist. He never at- 


life-story of a 


tained the priesthood but 
his simple, devout life as 
student won sainthood for 
him. Written by Father Ca- 
millus, C.P. Cloth binding. 


ce a ae ee 75 


* 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Maria del Rey does much to encourage 
budding and needed vocations. 


THREE WHITE VEILS 
DRA. By Lucy Prario. 243 pages. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy. $3.50. For the im- 
petuous Alessandra, Marchesa di Rudini, 
life was a_ reckless consuming fire. 
Wealth was her invitation to the high 
society Of Europe; beauty led her to 
the arms of her husband later a 


FOR SAN- 


and 


lover, the poet Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
But her passion for truth and God's 
patient, hounding grace brought her 


eventually to a Carmelite house where, 


with complete — self-renunciation, she 
braced herself for eternity as Mother 
Mary of Jesus. 

Unfortunately, her biographer tries 


too hard for poetry and embroiders the 
narrative with flowery phrases. Never- 
theless, the truth of the story makes 
compelling reading. 


KIPLING. Ed. by John Beecroft. 2 Vols. 
Doubleday. $7.50 set. All of us are 
familiar with Kipling, though we 
seldom think of him and 
reread him. There are 
“If,” Gunga Din,” “Mandalay,” “Re- 
cessional,” “The Ballad of East and 
West.” There are the stories: some we 
read as children—the “Just So Stories,” 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill,” or “The Jungle 


may 
less seldom 


the poems— 


Book”; others we read when we were 
older—familiar things like ‘““The Phan- 
tom Rickshaw”; odd stories like ‘““The 
Finest Story in the World” or “The 
Mark of the Beast”; the well-known 
“Kim” or “The Man Who Would Be 
King.” These and many more have been 


put together in a generous and _ repre- 
sentative anthology. We feel at home 
with these stories and poems; we have 
met so many before. But they are still 
good reading. And there are many others 
which will probably be new—and inter- 
esting. 


THE PITIFUL AND THE PROUD. 
By Carl T. Rowan. 432 pages. Random 
House. $5.00. This hard-hitting, fast- 
moving, facts-packed book by a young 
Negro newspaperman whose writing has 
brought him a long list of honors and 
awards is the account of his State De- 
partment-sponsored mission to India, 
Pakistan, and Southeast Asia. He went 
there to lecture and talk informally to 
students and journalists; to try to con- 
vince the non-white Asians that they 
should keep faith in democracy. 

He reports exactly what he encoun- 
tered, the people he met, what they 
said, his replies. The successes and fail- 
ures are all here; and in a single sen- 
tence he demonstrates dramatically to 
his readers, as he did to a mixed audi- 
ence at Singapore, why the Reds are 
ahead in Southeast Asia. The meeting 
had turned into an exchange of critical 


June, 1956 


views. Mr. Rowan finally silenced the 
harsh criticism with a succinct observa- 
tion. 

“I think this piece sums up the meet- 
ing,” he said. “Britons, Americans, In- 
dians, and others who have come to love 
liberty, stand bickering and haggling 
with each other while the unified, dedi- 
cated Communists move swiftly to cut 
all our throats.” 


RETURN TO POWER. By Alistair 
Horne. 415 pages. Praeger. $6.00. It is 
probably true that the most difficult 
history to recount accurately is contem- 
porary history. Current events are exas- 
peratingly ephemeral. So this well-or- 
ganized report on postwar Germany, by 
telling us succinctly all that we have 
been reading piecemeal in our news- 
papers over the past several years, per- 
forms a useful service. 

\listair Horne, sometime correspond- 
ent in Germany for the London Daily 
Telegraph, treats the phenomenon of 
the West German recovery from the dis- 
aster of the war dispassionately. It is not 
really a case of take all” because 
the price of the recovery has been a 
commitment to the West which places 
the Federal Republic in what would be 
the very center of any eventual armed 
conflict between East and West. The 
figure of the German Chancellor, Kon- 
rad Adenauer, for whom Mr. Horne 
has an unconcealed but not altogether 
uncritical admiration, dominates the 
pages of this book as, indeed, it has 
dominated the cleaving of the Bonn 
Government through thick and thin to 
the western commitment. 


“loser 


THEY SAW HIS GLORY. By Maisie 
Ward. 278 pages. Sheed & Ward. $4.50. 
Two strangers meet in these pages—the 
Catholic reader and the Scripture 
scholar. Maisie Ward arranges the meet- 
ing in a competent and readable “In- 
troduction to the Gospels and Acts.” 
What she attempts is difficult, digging 
out the ever-increasing riches of Catho- 
lic Scriptural learning for exposure to 
the educated Catholic layman. She could 
have disappointed both scholar and 
reader. She not; the scholarship 
is here; but the reader finds that it has 
refined clarified by the au- 
thor’s experience as an Evidence Guild 
speaker. There is an introduction which 
scans the Old Testament and_ treats 
archaeology’s aid to scripture study; 
separate exposition of each of the four 
Gospels with John placed after the Acts 
(John was written later) ; quick 
look at the world of the Fathers which 
followed on the heels of Apostolic times. 
If anything is perhaps it’s a 
really good explanation of inspiration, 
and the inclusion of other basic scrip- 
tural ideas. But this will not detract 
from the welcome the book deserves. 


does 


been and 


and 


missing, 
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HAI-S PEED 
HOME & CAR 
WASHER 


with 2 washing heads 






















DETERGENT 
PELLETS 


Wash your car 10 times 
FREE! Place magic de- 
tergent pellet in hy- 
draulic sudser. Bursts 
into foamy suds as wa- 
ter flows thru. Road 
dirt dissolves & slides 
off. No streaks! 10 Pel- 
let Package free with 
your washer. 


Wash away Dirt 
Quick! Easy! 


Ne ° - in one single 
operation, you can scrub 
suds rinse! 
Simpiy attach to hose 
ash cars, barns, chi ickei 
whom troughs, windows, 
screens, 

















of one! ye over in 
seconds ‘ 
HYDRAULIC. "SUDSER is 
built in. Now suds, wash, 
scrub and wipe off in one 
easy operation! 


SAVE LABOR! 
SAVE TIME! 


Wash away erage ne 

soot from outside 

an expensive 

! Wash your car 

minutes with no 

r arm strain—with- 
tt 














‘Se end ‘$1. 98 


t r 
money b ack 


- (Copyright »« sh or m.o. f¢ 
th — 1956—< prompt. ? re paid delive ry. 
once = M-M Co.) (C.0.D.’s 
EXTRA DETERGENT. PEL- 
LETS. Available in pack- 
wes 24 pieces at $1 
Car wi cs only cost you 
4 cent ich! Check « 
ial box in « por 





«+ 2 HEADS > 





Now — tw heads instead 
one ‘Be sides the _ non- 
scratch brush you get a SQUEEGEE \ 
WIPER head Ideal for all smooth 
surtaces, windows, cars, etc It WIPES it washes 





las silky-soft Polyethelene 


circular squeeg 
me ee ee ee ee ee, 


| MOTO-MATIC CO., Dept. 39-F-44 | 
| 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
| RUSH newest HI-SPEED (4.98 value) for only | 
1.98 on 7 Day Free Trial. Includes 3 section | 
| handle, 2 heads, built-in hydraulic sudser & 10 
magic detergent pellets. If not delighted, I'll re- | 
| turn for immediate refund. ( ) 1.98 enclosed. 
| Rush prepaid. ( ) Send C.O.D. plus postage. l 
a | 
| Address ..... 
] SP eee eee ee ee ee ee rer | 
ger OFFER: Send extra large ‘package of | 
| [| pellets—enough for 24 washing jobs for 
Sats $1 more. | 








POCON 





VACATION or HONEYMOON A 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 
Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘‘Club 
Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 

Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA, 








Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt, 











CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. P 
MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 

IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 





see YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A 

PRIEST 

You Will: 
Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad } 





For Complete 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 








Information, Write to: 


As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 

Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 














PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The 


in 1597, is the 


PIARIST FATHERS 


first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








* Religious Teachers. 


De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 
La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 





their minor seminary and novitiate 
United States 
men, 18 to 35, who have no 
join as Lay Brothers 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. 

vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
and preaching tn the 


Young 











between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
. nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 


SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 
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‘MY SON JOSEPR 
(Continued from page 19) 


ers, doctors, and other professional 
people. I was a little afraid when my 
turn came to speak: after all, I’m just 
an ordinary housewife and I’ve never 
spoken to such a group in my life, 
What I had to say were just the 
that are in a mother’s heart. 

1 told them that, speaking as aq 
mother, my sole concern was that Joey 
should have as normal a life as other 
children. I said that above all he should 
have a chance to 
Way ol 


words 


grow in manliness, 
thinking there was a 
danger that children like Joey, being 
physically helpless, could become too 
dependent on their mothers. Phere 
that mothers of 
muscular dystrophy children could be. 
come selfishly attached to this sense of 
didn’t think 
children. <A 


program 


To my 


was a danger, too, 


dependency. I this was 


good for our 


permanent 


school would © offset 


these 
dangers by giving muscular dystrophy 
children a chance for personal contact 
with the 


I don’t 


homes. 
much my _ few 
words helped, but a comprehensive day 


outside their 


know 


world 
how 


care program did grow out of the con- 
ference. Financed by a grant from the 
Dystrophy 


program is 


Association, — the 
run by the Payne. 
Whitney Dav Care Clinic in New York 
City. Joey’s mornings are now taken 
up with regular school classes and he 


Muscular 
now 


spends his afternoons with other chil- 
He makes 
handicrafts and is even learning wood- 
working. 


dren who share his interests. 


He does square dancing in 
his wheel chair, plays records, and en- 
He even bowls and 
He’s getting his 
chance to enjoy the few precious years 
of childhood. 


joys group singing. 


plays shuffleboard. 


In a way, I’m happy and content that 
God chose to send Joey his special cross 


in life. We've learned a lot from it. 
We've learned that every little trial 
that comes to us is bearable. God 


wouldn’t send it unless He also sent the 
grace to carry it. 

We've that by bearing our 
own trials gracefully, we help others 
endure theirs. 


learned 


Olten, neighbors stop 
me on the street to tell me that just 
seeing how happy we are has made their 
own troubles much easier to accept. 

And, finally, Joey’s cross has helped 
teach my husband and me just how 
deep love can really be. Working this 
thing out together has made our mat- 
riage much closer and happier. 

Muscular dystrophy, sooner or later, 
is fatal. My Joey may not have many 
years to live, but when he 
to meet his Lord he’s going to have a 
ereat deal to share with Him. 

Then, my son Joseph will 
be my perfect baby. 


more goes 


indeed 
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INTEGRATION 


I was very much impressed and wish to 
commend you for your editorial “Integra- 
tion’s Speed Limit” in the April issue 
(p. 9). I showed it to the editor of the 
local paper, who thought enough of it to 
run it as a guest editorial. 

It is nothing unusual for writers to ex- 
press sympathy and understanding for the 
South’s position, but it is most unusual to 
find one who knows what the problem is, 
who points out the solution, and then in 
a Christian spirit insists on the correct 
solution, again in the Christian spirit. 

‘THomas W. McGoucu 
FLORENCE, ALA. 


CHURCH AND BUSINESS 


“The Church Looks at Business.” 

It is true, the Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno have given Catholics 
the basic understanding of the Church’s 
attitude on labor for which we may be 
most grateful. 

However, save for hours spent in an 
Ethics class, I feel most Catholics want an 
to their questions from a source 
that is familiar with current problems. 

Rev. John F. Cronin’s article, “The 
Church Looks at Business’? does just this 
by offering an enlightening code for 
businessmen. 


answel 


J. Danany 
RiverpaLe, N. Y. 


NERVES 


I am writing to tell you how much I 
enjoyed the article, “How to Handle Your 
Nerves,” by Dr, Joseph J. Wassersug 
(April) . 

I have passed the magazine around to 
all my friends to read. 

I would love to read more articles by 
Dr. Wassersug. 

Mrs. 
No. Quincy, Mass. 


3EVERLY M. ERIKSON 


MID-EAST FERMENT 


Can you not Israel as a_ faite 
accompli? ‘The Pope said in his Christmas 
message that there is no basic difference 
Asiatic and European. The key 
to arbitration of the dispute over the Arab 
refugees is good faith and a willingness to 
negotiate. There could be an international 
authority to harnessing the Jordan and 
Yarmuk rivers. When all religious groups 
accept peace, there will be settlement of 
the religious shrines. Only the Communists 


acc ept 


between 


June, 1956 











benefit from further agitation in the Middle 
East. 

MELVIN COHEN 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


I am writing in reference to your edi- 
torial entitled “Peace in the Near East” 
(April) 

I wonder, Reverend Father, whether you 
have ever pondered Israel’s declaration that 
the Arabs brought their present plight 
upon themselves. .. . 

Has Your Reverence considered that 
Israel has declared that she is working out a 
plan where she will re-admit these self- 
made Arab refugees on a quota plan? ... 

MEYER EMMANUFL ROSENFELD 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Anything we can do to foster 
friendliness between Arabs and Jews, and 
the righting of any revenges inflicted is 
indeed good. Any undue or harsh criticism 
of either side is harmful to the cause we 
all hold dear. ... 

Mrs. M. SORENSEN 
LAKEWOOD, CALIF. 


It may be, as you say, we are nearing a 
point where a decision has to be made in 
our attitude to Israel. I am not a Jew 
nor a bigot. I have no intention of arguing 
the rights or the wrongs, or if the Jews 
have any historical right to Palestine, just 
willing to take God's word, who does all 
things after the counsel of His own will 
and cannot lie, that shall 
Palestine. 


the Jew have 
Leon M. JOHNSTON 
MELVINDALE, MICH. 


I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for your editorials published in the January 
and April issues of THE SIGN concerning the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Your 
pressed thoughts do not only rest on a well- 


lucidly — ex- 


informed basis, but they speak eloquently 
for doubtless integrity, faith, and courage. 
Your words certainly shine through the 
dense fog of misinformation and prejudice 
with which the public has been plagued. 
As an Arab and a Moslem, I consider it a 
distinct privilege to find in your respectable 
magazine the medium through which to 
say something regarding this matter. The 
Arabs, Christians and Moslems alike, are 
far more respectful, and infinitely more tol- 
erant, of whatever their fellow humans 
hold as dear and than many an 
American is led to believe. Their glaring 
“fault” is that they love their homeland 
and hate to see it torn and mangled. 
Changing people’s hearts and minds, of 


course, is no easy undertaking; but you 


sacred 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


This is LIVING! 


NEW Novitiate 


here to help in education, medicine, 


Entrants prepare in our 
nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join 
Sisters to return your 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information, Write to Mother Su- 


perior: 
FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 


these 


happy Missionary 


talents to God. Spe- 











FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The Pas- 
sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work- 
ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers. 
The Novitiate tor the United States is at Mt. St. Joseph, 
Bristol, R. 1. 

For particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 

Will you join 
the DAUGHTERS OF THE 
IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 
in the missionary diocese of Steubenville. 
Wear the blue habit of Our Lady. Girls 
and women are needed to teach, care for 
the aged, to drive, to be housekeepers and 

secretaries. 

For further information 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 








BOX 369 

















THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 
This Congregation is dedicated to 
reparation by means of daily adora- 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed, retreat work, schools and 
foreign missions. Applicants are 
invited to make a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life. Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior 

Blessed Raphaela Mary 700 East Church Lane 

of the 8. H., Foundress Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 


New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
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YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
clal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30, 
Write: 

Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

«Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y, 

















“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 








As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin 
istering to the eary be s and immortal souls 
of those who yme to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and tl 

Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 





of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Til. 








MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in the 
foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 
In the United States, Canada, Egypt, Australia, and 
New Guinea. For information write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts | 


The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall it Be?’ Will you offer 

it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 

of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 

youth! They need you to help them prepare for 

Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 











The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol 
lowing activities teaching in kindergarten, ele 
mentary and high school ades and as catechists 








nursing ; dentistry : domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions 
If interested, please write to 


p 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O, Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


ST. JOSEPH'S COLLEGE 


(formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
On SEBAGO LAKE—1!7'2 Miles from Portland 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Religious and lay faculty. 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: THE DEAN, 242 WALTON ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Feunded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 
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honest endeavors will certainly help the 
achievement of a better human understand- 
ing. It will then be realized that needless 
violence is abhorred by men wherever they 
are, irrespective of geography, color, or 
creed. 
You are to be most sincerely congratu- 
lated. 
Mustara A. SuHari, M. D. 
New Britain, Conn. 


At the risk of being accused of seeking 
undeserved publicity, I feel compelled to 
again commend you most highly for your 
perception in seeing through to the exact 
issues present in the difficulty now present 
in the Near East and also for your courage 
in printing your conclusions in such a forth 
right manner in your publication 

I am particularly impressed since I am 
sure that not even the cloth you wear will 
protect you from the attacks on your edi 
torials by those who are less interested in 
preserving American interests than they are 
in promoting those of a foreign state. 

You have the support of all fair-minded 
people who are familiar 
gerous area of the world. 


WILLIAM J. NIERENGARTEN 


with this dan- 


AUSTIN, MINN. 

I want to congratulate you on your ar- 
ticle, “Peace in the Near East” in your April 
issue. 

I am certainly not anti-Semitic or anti 
anything as far as I know, but the pressure 
put on American legislators concerning Is 
rael is enough to make a person really mad. 

I simply believe our policy should be 
always in the general interests of the United 
States. ‘ 

It was courageous of you to publish that 
kind of article; keep up the good work. 

Dick Bopr 
Cuicaco, IL. 


Have read your very wonderful editorial 
“Catholics and the Holy Land,” also read 
the praise you have received on this edi 
torial by Tur Sicn readers. You are right, 
we do need a little of the spirit of the 
Crusaders. 

CARMELA RICHARDS 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


AA 


We can be truly thankful for a great 
Catholic publication like THe Sten and you 
are to be congratulated upon your 
articles. Just read the May 
pecially that 


timely 
issue and es 
magnificent, well-written ai 
Gerard E. Sherry, “Sister 
AA.” 


and its effects for 


ticle by 
and the 


Ignatia 
seclieve me it’s worthwhile 
great good will be far 
reaching. Fifteen years ago I reached the 
depths through drink—but, thank God, 
through His help I Alcoholics 


Anonymous and sober evel 


joined 
have been 
since, 

ANoTHER AA 


Detroit, MICH, 


ABOUT FACE 
If more heartwarming pictures like the 


one on page 49 (April), with catching 
captions such as the one of William Blake, 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


were placed before the Christian Public | 
feel that the tension of this 
toward integration might be 
eased. 


LLANSitjy 
SOMeEWhy 


ELEANOR P. Mey 
BALTIMORE, Mb, 


JAPAN 


Congratulations on your picture story ¢ 
student life at one of our Catholic {; 
Japan. (April). A ful 
description of the photos might have ma 
the article a bit more intelligible for yo 
readers. 


versities here in 


I sincerely hope we can look { 
ward to future articles on “The Land ¢ 
the Rising Sun” where the “faith of ; 
martyrs” continues to grow and flourish, 
Rev. Pactricus VON. Essen, § 


GRAYMOOR CATHOLIC Missioy 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 
The photographs which form ‘THE Si 


Picture Story for April are credited | 
Orlando, Three Lions. The three lions 0 
lando pictured in the bathtub seemed to 
enjoying some joke immensely. 

I puzzled fon quite a while trying td 
figure out what it might be. 

Anvone fortunate enough to have ha 
the use of a bicycle in youth is familia 
with the expression, “Look, no hands!” The 
picture on the lower half of page 20 seem 
to sav just about that: “Look, no- water 
How else explain the stopper on the ledg 
of the bathtub? 

From all imagination has 
cover a lot of territory in a lot of places 

Ooops, watch out for that bar of soa 


AUNT MATILD 


reports, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


3+1—4 


No doubt someone has already point 
out to you that Minnesota’s Fourth Distric 
Congressman Gene McCarthy is nearing t! 
fourth rather than’ his thi 
term, as stated in the March issue of Th 
SIGN. 

We've McCart! 


for a long time, so we were delighted wi 


end of his 


been proud of Gene 
Tue Sien’s recognition of his uniquenes 
an outstanding Catholic layman who bh 
made government his business in such % 
brilliant, dedicated way. 
Mary  RICHARDSO! 


St. PAuL, MINN. 


TO THE BALL GAME 


With another season of baseball at han 
it’s great to know that you have Red Smit 
on your. stall 

Whether in the 
stand, there’s 
ball park. But 
and in the off season when there’s no a 
tivity 


bleachers or the gran 


nothir like being at U 


Oo 
1p 


when you can’t be the 


there are such as he t 


t's good 
turn in such enjoyable writing. 

Even as a Capitolist: (intended spelling 
stuck with the Senators and the Oriole 
(Il probably get the bird for this) , I go 
a special charge out of his last sentence cot 
cerning the tail end of the American 
League: “Shake well before choosing.” 
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Saying this probably won't put any more | 
bread on his table but I'd like to think he 
might consider it as a reward other than 
aglary. Please pass on to him my apprecia- 
tion of his ability. 

MICHAEL J. DONOHUE 
SiLVER SPRING, Mb, 


MISSION HELP 


Iam a Sudanese African priest, now be- 


jonging to the new Vicariate Apostolic of 


Rumbek, (Sudan), created just at the end 
of last year and entrusted to us, with Most 
Rev. Msgr. Ireneo Dud our first Sudanese 
native Catholic Bishop. 

My purpose in writing to you is to ask 
you kindly to find me somebody among 
your many kind readers who may gener- 
ously offer to send me his copies of ‘Tht 
§icN after his perusal. 

Ihave known and fondly loved ‘THe SIGN 


since my very first days in the Sacred Heart 
Major Seminary of Gulu, (Uganda) , Verona 
Fathers Mission, in 1945. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dominic Ferrara, Prefect Apostolic of Mu- 
poi, (Sudan), then my Ordinary, used to 
pass me his old copies of ‘Tur Sicn. And 
I, after perusing passed them on to 
the students. 

Ihave sadly found out that here one can- 
not come across even an old, old 
Tne SIGN. So I have taken the courage to 
write directly to you the way I do now, for 
that gives me now at once the comforting 
hope that, maybe, some day someone kind 
enough may be found by you willing to be 


them, 


copy of 





IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 











ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and informaiton write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 





berg yainiagn rtpegedng 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-ot-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 
2-year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial. Art. Music (includ- 
ing harp). 4-year college preparatory high school 
on adjoining campus. Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, 

day. Please state age, grade in school. vane. 





















sending me his old copies of this excellent 


Catholic magazine. 
Fr. GABRIEL W. DUATUKA 
CATHOLIC Mission, RUMBEK, 
P. O. RUMBEK 
BAHR EL GHAZAL PROVINCE, 
SUDAN, CENTRAL AFRICA 


We receive a greal many requests from for- 


eign missionaries who wish to receive 


THe SIGN for themselves as well as for their 
schools and convents. In 
that it is 


fact so many are 


received impossible for us to 


comply with these requests. 

Many missionaries use Tur SiGn in class 
work for English and current events. They 
find it extremely useful in’ introducing 


Catholic thought and in Com- 


lunist propaganda. 


offsetting 


We suggest that our readers send us gift 
subscriptions for this cause. $3.50 
$6.00 for two (foreign rate). 


worthy 


jor one ye ar, 


BIRTH CONTROL 


We believe you do the cause of lawful 
birth control a great disservice with your 
reference to “the old rhythm theory” in 
your article, “Lawful and Reliable Birth 


Control.” 

The book Rhythm was first published in 
1932, a populai 
Knaus discoveries. 


treatise on the Ogino- 
As early as had 
published evidence of the dependability of 
the Ogino-Knaus discoveries in the Journal 
of the American Medical (Oc- 
tober, 19, 1935) and by 19412 we had com- 
piled and published in the American Jour- 
ual of Obstetrics and Gynecology (January, 
1952) a with evidence to 
merit the “overwhelming” by critical 


1935 we 


Association 


paper sufficient 


term 


June, 1956 





| Training, 








Registrar, Department S Washington 16, D. 





Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 





LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC. 160-acre campus. 73rd 
year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Write for Catalog. 
Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 


Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college 
of liberal arts and sciences for women 
Education, journalism, business, lab. 








technology I economics, nursing. 
Gym, sports, pool Joint programs in 
music and drama with ne eng men 8 - 
lege. Social activities Sstablis! 
1809 Indicate sect and mt... of grad- 
uation. Catalog 





Saint Joseph dale, bn. P, Emmitsburg, 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 














Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 


proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 

Catalog. 

SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
siesta N. 





OUR ‘LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 
Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








GOOD COUNSEL CoLteee 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester eiing” 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurnalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


YORK 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day 
preparatory and commercial « 
New York City. Re 





s via Thru- 





way from , and cultural pre 
implemented by sports and cial progran Staff: Sist 

of St. Dominic of Blauvelt. Cat g. Sister Directress, 
Broadiea, Goshen, New York Teleuhons: Goshen 476. 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











Campus bordering Hudson River © 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited ~ the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 








Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
/, Fully accredited Pre 





rl Soarding and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
fami ly living, secretarial. Spx Wooded 27-acre campus 
Conducted bs The Religious ot the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miami, Pa zndon, Ro Catalog. Dept. S, 
3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med pre-law Stimulating social 
and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 


with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 


phere 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 


Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building 


Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
entucted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
ary 


Early application advised. Catalog: 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata one Immaculata, Pa. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities Grades 9 through 12 Established 





1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 
iral. Write for catalog 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


school through high school for 








- Mount Aloysius - 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art, pre-lab. technology. Secretarial, for- 
eign-language secretarial, medical sec’l. med. rec 
ord librarian. Home economics, merchandising 
Also high spe Academic, general, comm’ 
Sports. Soci Sisters of Mercy. Catalog 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 








program 








Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ra Conducted by the Sisters of Merc 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Spat ialized courses leadir 


© directly ha careers: 
secretarial 7 


medic al secreta 


merchan- 
record librarian, 

Liberal arts prepars ation for transfer 
- Music and art Religion. 2 years. 
“grees. Activities, sports. 
U niversity. Catalog. 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S$, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degree ewly-completed multimillion dollar ex- 
pansion program added to campus three beautifully 
modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; theater, 
and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. Liberal 
arts, vocational, home economics, music (NASM Ac- 
credited), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, sec 
ondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, social service, 
science, medical technology. Honor societies. Clubs, pub- 
lications, sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants 0 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Marywood College, 
Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 


for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
and guidance. 





ie tory technician. 
to senior cots 
A 





Affiliated with 
( ‘atholic 





Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











~-Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train | 

| ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education, Campus | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 
Regional, national accreditation | 


t—.—Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___} 


ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 
® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 





Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 





with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





Beautifully located near Cinci: , Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education 


Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 











MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 


sciences, teacher training, pre-professional courses, 
business administration, home-making, medical 
technoiogy. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
stimulating social and sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 





IND. 


—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 








ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS cena. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music. 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art, 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 





MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake St., Aurora, Ili. 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


observers in this field. The word theory’ 
has long since been obsolete. 

We welcome all legitimate publication, 
which will help married couples entitled tp 
the use of the “safe period.” The most x. 
cent printings of the book Rhythm contain 
the complete statements of Pope Pius Xy 
pertinent to this problem. But your com 
ments seem to imply that the original ey 
planations on the “safe period” were no 
reliable. his is not so. No change has bee 
made in the instructions for following the 
rhythm method since the Third Revises 
Edition in 1933; and this because the ru 
outlined therein has proved entirely de. 


pendable. Our files abound with the ej. 
dence. 

Leo J. Latz, M.D, 
Cuicaco, ILL, 
The word “theory” is by no mean 


obsolete in signifying an analysis or in. 
terpretation of phenomena. In_ thi 
“Rhythm” is one theory for 
fertile period of th 
monthly The one proposed j 
Family Limitation zs another. — Thi 
latter theory claims specific 
which are 
theory. In 
Kathe) 
in this 


sense, the 
determining the 
cycle. 


refinement 
“Rhythm 
1951, the Hol 
“One may even hope (yet 
matter the Church naturally 
leaves the judgment to medical science 


lacking in’ the 
November, 
said: 


that science will succeed in providing 
this lawful method with a_ sufficiently 
secure basis. The most recent imforma 


tion seems to confirm such a hope. 
Thus, in 1951, the Holy Father would 
seem to he referring to a method of 
determining the fertility pertod whicl 
would be those in 


more accurate than 


vogue at that time. 


APRIL SHOWER 


Something about THe SicN for April 
to speak of the fine work 
you're doing despite the brickbats of those 
first impulse is to yell “¢ ancel my 
subscription immediately” whenever yeu 
chance to rub some small portion of thei 
fur in the wrong direction. 

Surely, those canceled out coul 
find interest in the Jame 
Michael Sloan story of dedication a_ police 
man bring to his work to make hin 
a credit to the in the Douglas Hyd 
account of how a correct application of the 
power of positive 
Canterbury to 


prompts me 


whose 


who've 
something of 


must 
force; 
thinking can lead tron 
Rome, 
Then, three articles in a row 
dealing with different aspects of education 
James B. Arti 


from confusion t 


certitude. 


HARRISBURG, PA, 


“UMBERTO D” 


distressed by your brie! 
Italian picture, Umberto D, 
SicN for February. Unlike the re 
I saw in the picture a powerful 
of human morality and dignity. 
Signor Umberto D is pure of soul and is 
the hero of the 


I was somewhat 
review of the 
in Tut 
yiewer, 
message 
picture. This is surely 3% 
it should be. 

VINCENT R, ‘TorRTORA 


LANCASTER, PENNA. 
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High School Graduates 








Parents, Relatives, Teachers and Friends—please note! 
Can you think of anything more helpful? Teen-agers tell 
us they enjoy THE SIGN’s modern features: Sports, 
Books, Radio & TV, Stage & Screen. Some schools give 


a gift subscription to every one of their graduates. 








College Graduates | 





These young men & women going forth into today’s world 
like THE SIGN’s modern manner, too! In Current Fact 
& Comment every month, and also in The Sign Post, 
they'll find the Catholic view that gives the clue to the 


questions they'll be asked about religion, faith, morals! 








Weddings & Anniversaries 





mc =| 


eteemnsiatisnitittas ate ein as nase 





You'll have the satisfaction of giving “the gift that keeps 
on giving.” A new, colorful issue every month, for one 
year or two years, Or as many as you choose. Most Cath- 
olic couples—and families, like THE SIGN around the 


house! 
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Attractive 

Gift Announcement Card 
Rates: $3 Per Year 

Two Years for $5 
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The SIGN. Room 106-A, Sign Bldg.. Union City. N. 3 | ection 
Enter a subscription for: ([] One year $3.00 | ~ from ~ 
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The Greatest Book 

Ever Written 

The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 

The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known 


3-Volume Set of 
FULTON OURSLER’S 
“GREATEST BOOKS” 


JOIN THE TFramily Reading (lub now ano cet 


ANY 3 


OF THE FINE BOOKS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 


(Value up to $22.25 in publishers’ editions) 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 








OVER 

1,000 

PAGES 
A $10.85 





THE TONTINE 
By Thomas B. Costain 
This famous author's 
sweeping novel - 
gamble in history, 
vols., 930 pages. Pub 
LIFE IS WORTH LIVING (1 & Il) 7 ; é 4 - is m +g: 
By Fulton J. Sheen ms 4 7 : bday et IgNificens 
fry full-length scripts of a ‘a 
nas. O: g n 
olumes and priced at $7.25. 
Around the World 
in 1000 Pictures 
A, M. Runyon & V. F. Bergane 


nv 


g Publisher's ed., $ ) 
NEW CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 


F 
$ 


BARE FEET IN THE PALACE 
By Agnes Newton Keith 


y of the § 


people. By the 10r O 
Three Came Home. Pub. ed., $5.00. 
BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 


By Roy E. Biles 


al put 


FISHER OF MEN 
By Kurt Frieberger 


: Ie 
sermons ; of the nv 


hrist entrusted t 


STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES 
By Alan 


( 


rm ——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


| FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 6SI, MINEOLA, N. Y 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 
{ at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
l (plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
| roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
| Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
1 tion — at the special members’ price of only 
| $1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
1 four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
| ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- aa 
} tions or alternates I accept. wrace 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
} If not delighted, I will return all books in 
i 7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
1 


Mr. 





Miss ‘Plea 
Street and No. 








City. Zone State 
Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont 
Offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada 





ULTON OURSLER was the most wide- 

ly read and beloved inspirational 
writer of our times. Millions of people 
cherished his books and millions more 
were devored followers of his daily 
newspaper column. Yet even Fulton 
Oursler himself, before his untimely 
death, did not know what greatness he 
would reach in his triumphant retelling 
of the Bible in modern language. The 
three “‘Greatest’’ books are now known 
as the “‘most important religious trilo- 
gy of all time."’ 
THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN is an 
exciting narrative detailing each inci- 
de f the Old Testament with power- 
ful simplicity, describing each character 
in all his infamy and all his greatness. 
THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD is per- 
haps the most inspiring and accurate 


version of the Story of Jesus ever writ- 
ten outside of the Bible itself. Simply 
and reverently, Mr. Oursler unfolds the 
story from the courtship of Joseph and 
Mary to the Resurrection. 


THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN was the 
book Fulton Oursler most wanted to 
write. Its heroes are Peter, Paul and the 
handful of men to whom Jesus gave the 
Keys of Heaven; it tells how Christiani- 
ty was brought to a waiting world. 
Even if you already own one or more 
of these books, you will want this com- 
plete set for your home, or to give as a 
gift. The publisher's price for all three 
volumes is $10.85, bur you may have 
your set, plus any one of the other fine 
books shown on this page for only 
$1.89 if you join the Family Reading 











Around the World 
in 1,000 Pictures 


Bare Feet in the 


] Complete Book of 
Garden Magic 


[_} Fisher of Men 
Mrs a (] Life is Worth Living | only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 


New Creative Home 
Decorating 

The Story of Amer- 
ica in Pictures 


(_] The Tontine 


Oy 


The Pani Reading Club makes this 


Fulton Oursler's ! unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
Three ‘Greatest’ l brings you the best and most enjoyable 


new books at much less than the pub- 
| lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 


If this set is chosen, { will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
check one more 
box below. 


| itors then select the book they can _rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 


charge) for the books you purchase 
| after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
H sary to purchase a book every month — 
} you may accept as few as four each year. 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Club now! 
as 
ER 





if 


NSATIONAL OFFER! 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
rinted and well-bound, And yout 
ooks will be delivered to your door. 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club distributes an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take, When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, we urge you to act at once! 


@ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





